Domestic Missions 


OF THE 


A VISITATION TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP KIP. 


Mr. Eprror: I have just returned from a Visitation of some weeks 
in the southern part of the State; and, perhaps, in the growing desire to 
know more of the physical features of this country, its soil, productions 
and climate, it might not be unacceptable to your readers should I take 
a little wider range, and not confine myself entirely to the statistics of 
the Church in this region. 

Wednesday, Heb. 9.—We left San Francisco in the steamer Senator, at 
nine o’clock. As we passed out of the Golden Gate and struck the swell 
of the Pacific, a storm set in, with wind and rain, which soon drove us to 
our berths for the rest of the day. The captain says the last few trips 
have been delightful, and the ocean smooth as a mill-pond; but our 
fortune to-day is different. It was a long, wearisome day, and a longer 
night. Our steamer was deeply loaded, and labored in the sea, the storm 
coming from the south, so that we met it fully. Every little while, a 
wave struck the steamer in the bows, so that she seemed to stop for an 
instant, quiver in every beam, and then plunge forward again. 

Thursday.—The storm is over, and the sea gradually getting down, 
though we have had squalls of rain through the day. We are due at 
Santa Barbara at four o’clock p.m., but are far behind time, so that we 
shall not reach there till late at night. At seven o’clock p.m., we passed 
Point Conception, when the sea became comparatively smooth, the 
clouds were broken, and the moon made some ineffectual attempts to 
come out. Just at midnight, we reached Santa Barbara, and the 
steamer’s gun was fired, repeated in a hundred echoes through the 
mountains. The steamer Oriflamme, from the Southern coast, on her 
way to San Francisco, was just steaming out as we came to anchor. 
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There is no harbor, only an open roadstead, so that we are sent about 
a mile in a boat, to land at the pier. Sometimes, when the wind is high, 
it is impossible to land at all, when passengers and freight have to go on 
to San Diego, and, on their return trip, a week after, again take the 
chance of being landed. A few years ago I was here, when there was 
not even a pier, but the boat was run through the surf to the shore, 
when the passengers watched the recess of the tide, sprang ashore, and 
ran up the beach—not a pleasant feat for ladies. Fortunately, the sea 
was now quiet, and we landed at the pier without difficulty. We found 
our friends had waited for us till late at night, and then gone home, 
leaving the carriage-driver to watch for our arrival, and take us to our 
destination. This we reached about one o’clock a.m., delighted to stand 
once more on terra firma. 

We are the guests of Dr. Shaw, Warden of the church, whose elegant 
residence shows in every part the refinement which he has brought with 
him from Old England. From the windows we see the orange trees, 
with their ripe fruit; the pepper trees, an evergreen, of light green 
color, full forty feet high; and the large aloes and cactus plants, remind- 
ing us of tropical scenes. Santa Barbara should be a resort for invalids. 
Never cold, with breezes from the sea, and surrounded by mountains 
which shield it from the winds, it is an admirable place for those who do 
not need a decidedly warm climate like that of Los Angeles. 

The officiating Minister at the church is the Rey. T. G. Williams. He 
came here about three years ago, as a Lay Missionary and Lay Reader, 
holding the first service of our Church in this place. Here he labored, 
of course under great disadvantages, until the church was erected and 
he was ordained. The church is a handsome brick edifice, costing $6,200, 
but, unfortunately, still in debt for nearly half that sum. As the country 
about becomes settled, and Santa Barbara is built up, the church must, 
of course, share in its increase. 


During the morning, I drove round with Mr. Williams to see the 
place. About four miles back, we stopped at the residence of a gentle- 
man, a member of the Vestry, who is a specimen of the class of persons 
whom the late political convulsions of the country are driving to Cali- 
fornia. Possessing one of the most historical names in the country, he 
has left South Carolina, and purchased a tract of land at this place. 
Situated among the foot-hills, behind his house rise the mountains, while 
before it the land slopes down for several miles, till the eye ranges over 
the unbroken expanse of the Pacific. Nature has done so much, that it 
needs but a few years of labor to make this a most beautiful residence. 


When you enter the house, the portraits of persons, whose names are 
‘familiar on our lips as household words,” some bearing the unmistakeable 
touch of Sully, and some in the crimson velvet and rich dresses, which 
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speak of days before the Revolution, carry you back to the old family 
homes on the Atlantic coast. 

On my way back we stopped at a Spanish house, to see what is 
probably the largest grape vine in the world, far exceeding that of 
Hampton Court, in England, which is one of the shows of the country. 
The stem rises in the centre about six feet high and eighteen inches in 
diameter, when it branches out over a trellis work, which is eighty feet 
square. ‘The entire vine, last year, bore 11,600 lbs. of grapes, and 200 
gallons of wine were made from the grapes taken from one quarter of it. 
The vine is about forty years old. 

Friday afternoon there was Service at the church, when I took part 
with Mr. Williams. That night the much wished-for rain began, and 
continued to fall all Saturday ; but on Sunday morning the clouds broke 
away, and once more we had the bright sunlight. Our morning congre- 
gation was good, but as some live ten miles distant, the attendance was 
of course diminished by the state of the roads after the rain. Morning 
Prayer was read by Mr. Williams, when I preached and administered 
the Holy Communion, assisted by Mr. W. Eleven came forward to 
receive it. 

In the evening we had bright moonlight, and the church was filled. 
I preached, confirmed two candidates, and addressed them. 

Santa Barbara was the seat of one of the old Franciscan Missions, 
which was situated on the foot-hills, about a mile back from the town. 
We drove out to it on Monday morning. There is a gradual rise till 
you reach a height of four hundred feet above the water, so that from 
the building there is a fine view of the whole country, and the distant 
ocean. The old Fathers had an eye for the picturesque, and wherever 
they established a Mission, we are certain to find beauties of natural 
scenery. The church is of stone, about two hundred feet in length, 
with a tower on each side of the front. At right angles from the side is 
a building, about one hundred and fifty feet long, for the schools and 
residence of the priests. In front is a corridor of fifteen arches, 
which has a good effect. Behind the church is a reservoir, with a stone 
aqueduct stretching back three miles to the springs in the mountains, 
while, in front of the church, isa large octagonal stone foyntain, now dry 
and dusty. When these works were completed, labor was cheap with the 
old Padres, in the palmy days of the Mission, as they then had about 
two thousand Indian serfs, whom they called converts. The ruins of their 
roofless adobe (sun-dried brick) houses are still clustering near the 
church, gradually melting away under the rains. Around them are the 
remains of the old olive orchards. 

In 1835 these Missions were secularized by the Mexican Government, 
and when I visited this place some years ago, there were only a couple 
of priests lingering here, and everything looked ruinous and deserted. 
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Since then they have re-opened their school, and repaired their main 
buildings. The Mission again exhibits some signs of life. 

We entered the church, which has the usual supply of poor paint- 
ings. A large one, near the door, representing Purgatory, was particu- 
larly horrible. The victims were writhing in flames, each holding the 
cause of his “besetting sin”—a game cock, a goblet, or cards—while 
hideous devils and serpents were tormenting them. It must have been a 
fearful exhibition for the poor Indians, 

The residences in Santa Barbara are widely scattered, all having 
gardens, and being buried in vines and trees. They are beginning now 
to plant the vineyards on the steep sides of the hills, as they do in the 
South of France. One place which we visited had several hundred acres 
set out with vines of every kind of grape, olive, mulberry, and almond 
trees. ; 

In the afternoon, the steamer Orizaba came into the anchorage, and 
before dark we were on board. At daylight, we were anchored off San 
Pedro. Here the steamer remained till noon, sending freight ashore by 
lighters, and at two o’clock p.m. again sailed. 

At daylight, next day, we were entering the harbor of San Diego. 
The sight of the coast recalls some old scenes. On my first coming to 
California, we were wrecked at this place, having gone ashore in a 
tornado. We spent the night crashing down on the shore, more than a 
mile from land, with breakers the whole distance, and expecting, every 
time the steamer struck, that she would go to pieces. The second day 
after, as soon as the sea had gone down so as to allow it, we were taken 
off by the boats of two steamers which came by, and were landed on the 
beach, four miles from San Diego. At that place, I spent my first ten 
days in California. 

We landed now at the wharf of a new place which has sprung 
up, called New Town. The Rey. Sidney Wilbur, our Missionary here, 
met us at the boat. He came here fifteen months ago, when there were 
but twenty-six houses; and now there is a population of two thousand. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad will have to make some spot on this bay 
its terminus. 

Mr. Wilbur, on his arrival, found scarcely any one to aid him. He 
procured a room at the U. 8, Army Barracks, and held his Services, lit- 
erally doing everything with his own hands. For some time past, his 
little congregation has met at his own house; but arrangements have 
now been made to hold the Service in a public hall. His congregation 
hope, this summer, to erect a neat church-edifice, for which a lot has 
been secured, and about two thousand dollars raised. 

On Friday, we drove to old San Diego, four miles distant, to visit the 
place of our first residence here. After the wreck, we were invited 
by Don Juan Bandini, to be his guests, and at his house we spent some 
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pleasant days. Our kind old host has since been removed from this 
world, and we have met his scattered family in other parts of the State. 
His comfortable one-story adobe house, built round the sides of a 
quadrangle, has been elevated by the addition of a second story, and is 
now the hotel of the place. 

San Diego is a primitive Spanish place, founded in 1773, when the 
first Franciscan Mission in this State was begun, some few miles from 
here. The Mission buildings are now entirely deserted. The town is 
built round the sides of a plaza, or square, the houses being mostly adobe, 
and the population Spanish. On their festival days, when they all come 
in from the country, it presents a lively scene, and here still linger the 
occasional exhibitions of the Sunday bull-fight. 

The charm of this bay is its climate, which seems to me to be 
absolutely perfect. It is neither too hot nor too cold. This is February, 
and it seems like the bright and sunny days in June. There is a balm- 
iness in the air, which exceeds anything I have experienced in France or 
Italy. 

On Sunday (Feb. 20), the room at the public hall was filled for our 
Service, probably nearly two hundred being present. Service was read 
by Mr. Wilbur. I baptized four children, preached, administered the 
rite of Confirmation to four candidates, and addressed them. After 
Service, I visited the Sunday-school, which numbers about seventy 
scholars, and addressed the children. 

In the afternoon, we drove to old San Diego, to hold an evening 
Service. Here Mr. Wilbur occasionally officiates, and has a small 
Sunday-school, conducted by one of his congregation from New Town: 
Our Service was in a public room. There were about forty present, 
which comprehended most of the Protestants in the place. 

We spent the night at San Diego, returning to New Town next 
morning, and in the afternoon went on board the Oriflamme, to return up 
the coast. At our next visit, we hope to find a church building, giving 
a permanency to our organization. 

At seven o’clock the next morning, we found ourselves at the old 
anchorage opposite San Pedro. A little steam-tug landed us five miles 
below, at the new town of Wellington, which has grown up around the 
U. S. Army Station of Drum Barracks. Since my last visit to this 
place, a railroad has been constructed, twenty-five miles long, to Los 
Angeles, for which we left at eight o’clock a.m. In about an hour, 
groves of deep green orange-trees, loaded with their golden fruit, con- 
trasting with the lighter-colored lemons, showed that we were approach- 
ing Los Angeles; and at the station we were met by the Rev. George 
Burton. 

We remember Los Angeles years ago, when we held there the first 
Services of our Church, and when it was almost a Spanish town. It has 
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now ten thousand inhabitants, being the largest place in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the centre of the wine-growing district. For the last few 
years, the American population, particularly from the Southern States, 
has been coming in, changing, of course, the character of the community. 
Mr. Burton has been here about a year. He found the Church utterly 
ruined, and has been restoring it, and, at the same time, establishing 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. He also performs Missionary duty at Wil- 
mington and other places. 

On Friday, in company with Mr. Burton, I went to Wilmington, to 
hold Service in the evening. It was in a school-house, and some of the 
features of it were quite primitive. The congregation brought their own 
candles, a little grease from one of which was dropped on the school- 
desk before them, and in this the candle was imbedded till it could stand 
upright. I preached, and confirmed one. 

Sunday morning, in the Church of St. Athanasius, at Los Angeles, 
there was a good congregation. Morning Prayer was read by Mr. Bur 
ton, assisted by Rev. Mr. Loop, of San Gabriel, and I preached. 

In the evening, the church was crowded. After Service by Mr. 
Burton, I preached, confirmed nineteen candidates, and addressed them. 

On Monday, we went out to the San Gabriel Mission, about eight 
miles distant. The old stone Mission church, about two hundred feet 
long, is still occupied, and, with the palm trees near it, forms a beautiful 
feature in the landscape. A fairer prospect than that of this Valley of 
San Gabriel, framed in by the lofty mountains, cannot be found, even in 
Italy. The Rev. Mr. Messenger has built here a church. The church, 
however, is unfinished. 

On Monday afternoon we had a Service. There were about thirty 
present, the congregation being necessarily small on a week-day, in this 
busy season for farmers. The neighborhood of the Mission, however, is 
fast being settled. 

On Tuesday afternoon, we returned to Los Angeles. The place is 
fast losing the character of irreligion it had when a Spanish town. It 
should be the centre of a diocese for Southern California. On Wednes- 
day morning, we went to Wilmington, and embarked for San Francisco. 

To accomplish this Visitation, I have been absent from home nearly 
a month; have made four sea voyages, together making a distance of one 
thousand miles of ocean travel, and yet have visited but three points, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego. I thought of what the 
Bishop of one of our Eastern dioceses once told me, that he could reach 
the most distant parish of his diocese in five hours. 

The country from Santa Barbara to San Diego is rapidly becoming 
settled. Farmers are learning to estimate the advantages of a country 
which has no winter. And, as communication with the East increases, it 
will necessarily be the resort of invalids from the whole country. But 
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how little are we doing to provide the Church for them! The garden of 
the land is neglected, till some future day, when an irreligious generation 
has grown up, it will be too late to recover the golden opportunities 
which have been lost. 


A LHTTER FROM BISHOP MORRIS. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL. 


Bisnop Morris, writing from Portland, February 25th, 1870, says, in 
a communication to Mrs. Welch: 


“The $500 draft was a great help in meeting my engagements now 
due. So far, I have been able to keep my credit good, which it is well 
to do in this country, as elsewhere. We have just about completed our 
removal and enlargement of the chapel and school-buildings, and have 
now a very commodious, convenient, and not bad-looking establishment. 
We have room for two hundred day-scholars and thirty boarders. Our 
present number is about one hundred and ten in all, with two or three 
additions every week. We moved our chapel and school-house, and 
raised it one story, during the Christmas vacation of two weeks 
erected a temporary, outside stairway, and went on with the school in 
the upper rooms, while the carpenters built in the lower story. As soon 
as that was so far finished as to be lathed, we moved the school down 
into a fine, large, but unplastered room. We shall occupy it in this 
condition till the Summer vacation, when we will have it finished. We 
have now the chapel (up stairs) and five school-rooms in one building, 
reached by a short covered piazza from the dwelling-house and boarding- 
school. Our chapel and school-house has a tower, and zs to have a bell, 
from some of our Germantown friends. 

“Gop has prospered us in our work, and we are deeply thankful for 
His favors. We are still in debt for a good portion of the furniture of 
the Hall, and a pretty heavy balance is due the builders of the new 
school-rooms; but they willingly wait our ability to pay, having a 
feeling, somehow or other, that we are ‘good,’ as business men say. Day 
after to-morrow, it will be just seven months since we struck the first 
blow, in the removal of Bishop Scott’s old house, and we have now a very 
complete educational establishment in full running order, with over one 
hundred pupils. I attribute our success, under Gop, to the felt want of a 
good school for girls, to the superficial way in which the Romanists have 
been teaching, and to the thorough and conscientious manner in which 
our teachers do their work. If I could get a few clergymen, as well 
qualified for, and as much in love with, their work—if the Bishop were 
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as well fitted for Ais—the Church in Oregon would arise and put on her 
strength. 

“Now we must move for a boys’ school. I am in correspondence 
with a gentleman, a layman, in regard to this work; and looking 
around fora place . . . . I think we shall, with Gon’s favor, begin 
our boys’ school next Fall. Oregon has ten boys at St. Augustine’s 
College, in California, and we can have fifty, Iam confident, in a school at 
Portland, some of whom may be trained and guided into the sacred 
Ministry of the Church. We have already two in their preparatory 
studies at Benicia. I have often heard of people who were ‘looking 
for investments.’ May be you know of, or may meet with such. Just 
whisper in their ears that here is an opportunity to invest $20,000, that 
will be returning interest when they are sleeping in the dust, and when 
the houses and lands they have called by their own names shall know 
them not, and the wise and foolish together shall have rule over all their 
labor. 


A WHEK IN THE PINE WOODS OF MINNESOTA. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE L. CHASE. 


Tue far-famed Falls of St. Anthony, (as named by Father Hennepin 
in 1680) furnish power to numerous lumber-mills, kept busy by an 
increasing demand for dwellings, stores, and churches, where comfort 
laughs at the rigors of a Minnesota winter. The logs come from some 
vague regions “up river,” where hundreds of men are compelled by 
their calling to spend the long winter months far from the joys of home, 
the restraints of social order, and all Christian privileges and influ- 
ences. 

Now, as these lumbermen cannot come to Church, ought not the 
Church to go to them ? 

To suggest the claims of the “logging-camps” as a mission-field, I 
will give an outline of a recent trip, which I felt called upon to make, as 
the nearest Church clergyman, to one of the most extensive Pineries, 
aiming to carry the ministrations of the Church to some of these dwellers 
in the woods. 

Leaving my parish in St. Anthony in care of. an assistant, I started 
alone on February 20th, and drove to Princeton, fifty miles, meeting 
appointments on the way for Service at Orono, Anoka, and St. Francis. 
On the morning after leaving home, the mercury stood thirty-two degrees 
below zero, and on the following morning at thirty-seven degrees. 

From Princeton I entered the woods. At first low stunted pines 
appeared at intervals among other trees, then they became more 
numerous and tall, until all other growths gave place to the countless 
gray trunks rising on every side to the roof of dark foliage far over- 
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head, producing the impression of a vast interior. Nowhere else has 
the trite comparison of forest avenues with cathedral aisles such veri- 
similitude, 

Following the east branch of the Rum River, on the first day I 
reached Ben Soule’s Camp. A brief description of a “ logging camp ” 
may interest those who have never seen one. 

As you approach, a thin, curling blue smoke directs your eye to a log 
building, with very low side-walls, and a steep roof thatched with 
marsh-grass, Entering, you find a single room, with a large shect-iron 
“heater” in the middle of the floor, above which a frame of slender 
poles hangs from the ceiling, supporting some dozens of stockings, 
moccasins, and flannel, or buckskin shirts, which the men hang up to dry 
after each day’s work. On either side is a long rude bench, called by 
immemorial usage the “Deacon-seat”; and between that and the wall 
rows of bunks. Sometimes, as many as fifteen men sleep under one 
coverlid, but generally from two to four. Long tables, placed trans- 
versely, form a line of demarcation between this general lodging-place, 
and the kitchen-end of the room, where “ Cook,” an important official, 
reigns supreme. Time’s innovations penetrate even the pine woods. A 
few years ago, the only fire was an open one in the middle of the floor, a 
la wigwam, the smoke escaping through a large hole in the roof. Ina 
few of the camps nearest the outside world, the proprietors have their 
families with them, affording feminine supervision of the culinary 
department; an economical arrangement, I was told, besides being a 
manifest improvement in respect to comfort and decorum. 

Such is the home for the winter of a “crew” of from five to forty 
men. I found that on week-days, the evening only was available for 
services. Supper being over, and the teams cared for, the “crew” 
were re-assembled, and seated on the “ deacon-seats,” benches, and 
boxes, for the unwonted service. In the costume of the woods, jackets 
and over-shirts of various patterns, colors, and material, take the place of 
coat and vest, as less impeding to work; and for the feet moccasins, or 
“oot-packs.” Here and there a red cap or sash lends a bandit-pictur- 
esqueness to the group. The “ Rubric of common sense” dictated that 
service, as well as sermon, must be short, for men fatigued by a long 
day’s hard labor. I had been forewarned that religious indifference and 
occasional opposition and disorder might be looked for. Iam glad to 
be able to state that no word or act of disrespect was encountered in any 
instance, unless the fact that some of the men continued to smoke their 
pipes during the exercises should receive such a construction. There 
was the best of order and attention, and not a few complied with my 
request to join audibly in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Now and then a chord of deep sensibility would be touched, as some 
once-familiar Prayer-Book phrase awakened memories of early years, 
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and. perhaps the long-forgotten village church on the green. At times 
an individual would take occasion, furtively and diffidently, to speak 
with me apart on the great questions of life and duty, and would 
indicate a seeking after Him who is not far from every one of us. It 
was a dear privilege to speak words of good cheer to such men as these, 
so cut off from Christian sympathy and fellowship. Scripture-cards, 
texts, tracts, church periodicals, etc., were distributed, sometimes to 
very grateful recipients. 

Thus I went from camp to camp, which it would be needless repetition 
to describe. 

I will mention my only approach to an “ adventure,” as an experience 
incident to the woods. It must first be remarked that there are two 
kinds of roads in the Pineries—“ Logging roads,” on which logs are 
hauled to the “landings ” on the rivers, to be unloaded on the ice; and 
“Tote roads,” on which supplies are “toted” to the camps. These 
roads, crossing, coinciding, diverging, form a labyrinth which it is impos- 
sible to thread without explicit directions. On one occasion, my informa- 
tion proved not wholly erroneous, but imperfect. After a long day’s 
journey beside and upon a brook, winding among wild ravines (reminding 
one of some of Doré’s pictures), I reached a camp, easily identified by 
the description I had received, but found it deserted. The best timber 
having been exhausted, the crew had gone elsewhere. After exploring 
the divergent roads as far as I safely could im the dark (both literally 
and figuratively), I betook myself to the dilapidated stable of the aban- 
doned camp, patched up its numerous fissures, found remnants of hay for 
my horse, and for my own bed, and, thankful for shelter, slept soundly 
till nearly daybreak. After devious wanderings through the rain and 
sleet of the following day, I reached Parker’s Camp at noon, wet and 
hungry, but none the worse for this little episode. The next day being 
Sunday, I was enabled to hold three services at different camps—at 84 
A.M., 2 P.M., and 7$ p.m. In the afternoon three crews were gathered at 
Tidd’s Camp—in all, nearly one hundred men. This was my largest 
congregation in the Pineries. The responses were made distinctly and 
heartily. In the evening, two crews met at Rollins’ Camp. Here I 
found a young man, educated at an eastern college, who had come into 
the woods in pursuit of health, and was acting as assistant cook. 

Moses’ Camp, on Bogus Brook, the last which I visited, was a model 
of neatness and good order. Of the crew of thirty, one half are from 
New Brunswick. It is notable that few European immigrants are to be 
found among the lumbermen, They are chiefly from Maine and the 
Canadas; the sons of lumbermen, “to the manner born.” <A sturdy, 
strong-limbed, fearless race, rough in manners, but by no means lawless, 
these secluded communities are strangely free from dissension. Yet, 
separated as they are from society, religious habits are almost unknown 
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among them. But their temptations are equally circumscribed, and 
their irreligion is rather negative than positive. 

Many of them are heads of families, with self-respect and steadfast 
purposes in life. They are not deficient in intelligence, yet very much so 
in book knowledge, from lack of opportunity. At the camp last named, 
I had occasion to lend a helping hand to a young Canadian puzzling over 
a problem in arithmetic, and learned that he was making good progress 
in his precious half-hour between supper and early bedtime. He will 
not always swing an axe; but most of the lumbermen are tied to their 
hard calling from knowing no other, and little else. Dime novels and 
sensation weeklies are the sole literary food of the majority. Small 
libraries of well-chosen church books would find many readers, and do 
much good. I hope to be able to send them many copies of your new 
missionary paper, Homme anp Aproap. 

Hight or nine Indians (of the Mille Lacs tribe of Chippeways) came 
to Moses’ Camp while I was there. Among them were two squaws, 
with papooses strapped upon boards. They seemed much delighted 
with a pencil sketch of one of their number, named Me-won-de-pe-ton, but 
objected to my bringing it away, from some vague superstition. 

As the game becomes scarce, they resort to the camps for refuse food. 
I frequently saw their wigwams in the woods, and the trail of their 
snow-shoes crossing my path. 

As you leave the Pineries, a group of low Indian mounds, called 
“The Graves,” may be seen near the road, on the bank of the river. 
The neighboring “ Pale-faces” have petitioned for the removal of the 
few remaining “ Red-skins,” and soon these unprotected graves will be 
their only visible memorial. 


How short the time, how great the change, since first— 


His echoing axe the settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 
And rushing, thundering, down were flung 
The Titans of the wood. 
Loud screamed the eagle as he dashed 
From out his mossy nest, which crashed 
With the opposing bough, 
And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below.” 


I cannot take leave of the camps without acknowledging their pro- 
verbial hospitality. I never failed of a hearty welcome, and request to 
renew the visit and service. But it is time we were “out of the woods.” 

This is the summary of my trip: two hundred and twenty miles 
driving; a fortnight absent from my Parish; one week among the Pines; 
fourteen camps visited; services and preaching for ten crews, and four 
border villages; eight children baptized. 
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When we meet in Gon’s house, to pray for “all sorts and conditions 
of men,” let us not forget these “men our brothers, men the workers,” 
in the lonely pine-woods, nor the wretched Red Men, driven forth to 
seek hunting-grounds more wild and lonely still. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON READING AND PRHACHING.* 


By Rey. Francis T. Russevy, M.A., Professor of Hlocution in the Berkeley 
Divinity School, etc., etc. 


THE SENTENCES. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Tue degree of feeling, or the fulness of the expression, which is to 
find utterance in reading the Service, is modified and characterized by 
several considerations, which cannot be disregarded, without violating 
many questions of propriety. It should be noted that it is reading, 
not reciting, nor declaiming, nor acting. The object is not to give the 
fullest expression of which the language is susceptible, but to give the 
appropriate expression as we find it, naturally limited by the cousidera- 
tions which follow: 

1. The place. Large building, or small. 
2. The occasion. Fast or festival, baptism or burial, &c. 


3. Zhe reader himself. 'The expression not entirely personal, but with 
the character and authority of his sacred office. 


4. The harmony of the entire service. No one part to be too promi- 
nent at the expense of the rest. 


The Sentences have a character peculiar to themselves, distinguish- 
ing them from other parts of the Service. They are inspired passages, 
used at the very beginning of the Service, to give the key-note to the 
Exhortation and Confession following. 

Our Service is marked in its leading elements, by majesty, simplicity, 
and reverential fervor. The first demands dignity; the second, natural- 
ness; and the third, warmth in the expression. Let the utterance, 
however, be too dignified, and the effect is formal; let it be too far 
individualized, and it becomes familiar; let it be too fervent, and it 
degenerates into fanatical expression. But, on the other hand, deprive 
it of its majesty, and it is without character; destroy its simplicity, and 
it is rendered purely artificial; detract from its just degree of fervor, 
and it becomes cold and heartless. It is & good practice, as a drill- 
exercise, to read the Sentences aloud, in Church, to satisfy the ear on 
these points: the dignity, the simplicity, and the fervor of the expres- 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Rev. A. T. Twine, D.D., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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‘ 
sion, Every reader has musical ear enough, at least, to decide whether 
or not he is violating these requirements. Some profess to have con- 
scientious scruples about such practice; it is very unfortunate that such 
sensitiveness does not forbid their first practising upon the congregation. 
If, however, the scruple meant simply the avoidance of everything arti- 
ficial and ee then, by all means, let us respect it; but, we must still 
think it ee severe upon the members of a Tomhincine congregation 
to “break in” on them. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SENTENCES. 


I. The effect designed to be produced upon the worshipper. 1st Sen- 
tence: “The Lord is in,” &c. To inspire the profoundest reverence for 
the Lorp’s Temple. 2d Sentence, “ From the rising of the sun,” &c. To 
awaken thoughts of the majesty of God, and the triumphs of His truth. 
3d Sentence, “ Let the words,” &c. To incite to prayer. 4th Sentence, 
“When the wicked man,” &c. Zo prompt to repentance. 5th Sentence, 
“JT acknowledge,” &c. To deepen the sense of sinfulness. 6th Sentence, 
“ Hide thy face,” &c. To excite desire for pardon. ‘th Sentence, 
“The sacrifices of God,” &c. To instruct the contrite. 8th Sentence, 
“Rend your heart,” &c. To alarm the formal, and comfort the obe- 
dient. 9th Sentence, “To the Lorp our Gop,” &c. To inspire confi- 
dence in the infinite mercy of God. 10th Sentence, ““O Lorp, correct me, 
&e. To induce submission under Divine chastisement. 11th Sentence, 
“Repent ye,” &c. To arouse the impenitent. 12th Sentence, “I will 
arise,” &c. To move to sel/f-abasement for sin. 18th Sentence, “ Enter 
not into judgment,” &c. To prompt to fervent deprecation. 14th Sen- 
tence, “If we say that we have no sin,” &c. To admonish and in- 
struct the self-righteous. 'These are the effects to be awakened, and the 
expression should, if true to its mission, thus impress, quicken, comfort, 
awaken, and impel to action, properly restrained, of course, against 
excessive effect by the harmonizing influence of place, &c., and the 
three leading elements of the Service, as already suggested. In this 
connection, we are sorry to be compelled to differ from the theory laid 
down in “ Goddard’s Reading of the Liturgy” (the best work of several 
on the same subject, which are now before us), in which it is said that 
“the Sentences are already familiar to the hearers, and that it is suffi- . 
cient by a clear and gentle enunciation to recall them to their 
remembrance.” We are all familiar with the Service throughout; is it 
only to be recalled to us inthe reading ? If the distinct purpose of each 
sentence is sought out, and then an effort made to impress it according 
to its own character, upon the mind and heart of the worshipper, how 
great would be the gain, Such a reader as the late lamented Hawks, 
made the sentences thus real and impressive. 


Now; if the above analysis of the subjective character of the Sen- 
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tences be correct, we wish to see, secondly, what feelings the reader ‘him- 
self must have, in order to create these results. “The Lorp is in,” etc., 
Awe. “From the rising of the sun,” etc., Sublimity. “Let the words of 
my mouth,” etc., Reverence. “ When the wicked man,” etc., Harnestness 
and Solemnity. “1 acknowledge my transgressions,” etce., Contrition. 
“Hide thy face from my sins,” etc., Hurnest supplication. “The sacri- 
fices of Gop,” etc., in the announcement, reverence, and in the ejaculation 
following, reverent gratitude. “Rend your heart,” ete., Hnergy for the 
opening clauses, reverential tenderness for the remainder. “To the Loxp 
our Gop,” ete., Tenderness and contrition. ‘O Lorp correct me,” etc., 
Submission and religious fear. “ Repent ye,” etc., Authoritative exhor- 
tation. ‘I will arise,” etc., Repentance and shame. “Enter not into 
judgment,” etc., Larnest entreaty and reverential remonstrance. “If we 
say that we have no sin,” etc., Harnestness and solemnity. 

Such are the feelings the reader should have in his own heart, in 
order that he may give character to the language with which he is to 
impress others. And let it be noted, that such feeling is to be genuine; 
no mere imitation of the sound can take the place of the real emotion. 
It is the part of the “poor player” to simulate both the feeling and its 
expression, as he “struts and frets his hour upon the stage”; but there 
can be no such counterfeiting on the part of him who, in “simplicity 
and godly sincerity,” discharges the duties of his sacred office. We see 
in this the necessity of giving previous and frequent attention to the 
Service, in order that it may be truly felt and properly expressed. 

And now, to characterize the Sentences still further, by combining 
the feeling with its own appropriate expression, in each case, we should 
dwell upon the language, and mark the sounds, to see whether they 
rightly interpret it or not. A musical ear will assist greatly in this; 
and a knowledge of the philosophy of expression, as embodied in a 
right use of elocution, is still more helpful. But, as scientific treatment 
of the matter is purposely avoided in these articles, let us try a few 
common sense suggestions to aid us. The feeling contained in the first 
Sentence is that of awe, and the reader is to awaken the same feeling in 
the heart of the worshipper. It is said that this single Sentence has 
brought more into the Church than any other in the Prayer-book. And 
no marvel, for it is an overwhelming truth, to impress itself for the first 
time, upon one previously ignorant of the fact that the Lorp’s promise 
is, in that hour, actually fulfilled, and that He is there, in the midst of 
Wis faithful, as they are gathered together to worship Him. What 
utterance would give reality to such a conviction? It can be nothing 
less than an expression of voice which shows that the reader himself is 
conscious of speaking in that august Presence. The heart is awed as 
in the Lorn’s presence, and the voice utters itself as before Him, in His 
holy temple, and for Him commands silence. Let the reader suppose 
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that he is actually speaking in his Lorn’s presence, and his ear will tell 
him at once whether his expression is in keeping with that solemn 
thought, or whether it is altogether out of character. He cannot but 
see that a chastened depth of expression naturally belongs to that pas- 
sage, as it does not, for instance, to the second Sentence, which is a bold 
and sublime prophecy. The reverence, in the third Sentence, demands for 
its characteristic utterance the subdued voice of mingled love and dread, 
which, together, form the feeling implied in the language. Hurnest de- 
claration, having in view the ‘‘ saving of the soul alive,” is the voice for 
the fourth Sentence. But there is not space enough to follow out the 
entire analysis. It can be easily proceeded with, combining the utter- 
ance of the feeling with the effect to be produced upon the worshipper, 
according to the analysis given above, not forgetting those three leading 
elements of the Service, and the other particulars already described. Let 
no one be discouraged, if his expression falls short of his conception. 
Let him be assured that he will not be likely to offend proprieties, if he 
will but fill his mind with an earnest purpose in reading the Sentences— 
the purpose of impressing their fullest and deepest character upon those 
whose devotions are to be thus inflamed. It will open subject-matter 
enough for study and practice for all the hours he can properly devote to 
it, for as many years as he is likely to live. 


“GROUND-TALEING.* 


Tue reference, in one of the Bishop of Easton’s admirable papers, 
to the politician who was in the habit of supplementing his platform 
speeches by “a great deal of ground-talking,” is very suggestive in many 
ways. The Bishop applies it to illustrate the every-day street opportu- 
nities of the missionary clergyman; but has it occurred to any of our 
lay readers that it may be equally applicable to them ? 

It seems to us that “ ground-talking ” is just now one of the impera- 
tive needs of the Church; ground-talking, we mean, not only on the part 
of clergymen, but also, and no less, on the part of the laity. 

We believe, that there is no body of people on the face of the globe 
so habitually reticent on all subjects relating to their religious convic- 
tions and principles as members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
There are obvious, and not altogether objectionable, reasons for this. 
The style of religion, indeed we may say the style of character through- 
out which the Church trains and fosters, is as far as possible from the 
blatant type. The churchman instinctively shrinks from cant, and, from 
his aversion to even the semblance of it, can scarcely bring himself to 
speak of his religious sentiments even in the confidential intimacies 
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of close friendship, much less in the open intercourse of the world. 
Then again, the very strength of our position, our confidence in the 
Church, our unquestioning assurance of the historical verity of its 
Divine constitution and perpetuation, and the unimpeachable Scrip- 
turalness and catholicity of its doctrines, as well as our thankful con- 
sciousness of the infinite superiority of its Liturgy to the extempora- 
neous utterances of modern denominations—all this has a tendency to 
impose the restraints of modesty upon our people, begetting in them a 
habitual reserve, lest, by expressing the satisfaction and thankfulness 
which they cannot but feel, they should seem pharisaical, or wound the 
sensitiveness of those who are without their advantages. 

We understand and appreciate this, and would not have it otherwise. 
But the point that we make now is, that it is quite possible for the 
churchman to do “a great deal of ground-talking,” without cant, 
and without the semblance of arrogance or uncharitableness. 

There are some of our business-men who know how to say “a word 
in season” to their business associates ; and no one, we venture to say— 
no one, at least, who combines the instincts of a gentleman with the 
principles of a churchman—had ever tried the experiment without 
finding for his‘word a more satisfactory reception than he had antici- 
pated. The truth is, there are few men so hardened and depraved as to 
be incapable of spontaneous gratitude; there are many men, seemingly 
hardened, who are capable of very deep and tender gratitude, for a 
seasonable word of Christian truth and love, from an associate whose 
business capacity and integrity they respect. And it is also true that 
church principles may be introduced and presented in the many favorable 
occasions of business intercourse, not only without offensiveness, but, 
often, with very great acceptableness. The great mass of our modern 
denominationalists are not satisfied with their systems. They are very 
generally conscious of weak points, and of positive defects in the 
practical working of these systems. The more intelligent and thoughtful 
are by no means seééled in their faith. They have dreams, at least, 
if they have not positive convictions, that there must be a better way; 
and hence, whenever the historicai verities of the Church are laid before 
them in the common-sense way which business-men are apt to take, they 
are predisposed to a favorable hearing and consideration. We earnestly 
commend the trial of this to the intelligent’ business-men of our Church. 


' J. M. 
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THE LAW OF MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. B. F. DE COSTA. 

Tue sun does not pause in his pathway across the meridian, nor can a 
church in the possession of a genuine life hesitate to advance. The 
living church must grow. There can be no standing still. It must be 
either receding in the line of spiritual life, or going on to perfection. 
This is evident, both from reason and Scripture. 

But when we go forward, in the study of the subject, to know the 
law and the methods of church growth, we stumble upon a variety of 
questions, whose solution requires the honest, discriminating, and 
sagacious use of all our powers, assisted by all the light that can 
be gained from Bible, history, and the wide range of human experience. 

As regards the main method, few candid Charchmen will, perbaps, 
undertake to deny that the best church growth is to be sought in the 
application of Apostolic order. At least, this must be admitted by the 
advocates of that form of Christianity represented by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Episcopacy can flourish only on Episcopal principles, 
which are to be made instruments of ecclesiastical advancement. They are, 
of course, to be presented with discretion, and simply as means to an 
end, and yet with all confidence and frankness. This is to be taken for 
granted. 

But still, as regards the underlying /aw of growth, what is it? Per- 
haps, however, we mistake in supposing that the multiplicity of church 
principles can thus be generalized. Especially is this the case with 
secondary principles, which should be spoken of in a cool, prayerful, and 
philosophic spirit, far removed from the animus of those who dash at the 
subject like the delirious savage flourishing his tomahawk, or treat it with 
the solemn assurance of one born on the prophetic tripod. The Kingdom 
of God comes not always by observation. 

The difficulties of the subject are so obvious, that we have styled this 
article “The Law of Missions,” intending thus to set forth one, and, at 
the same time the chief, aspect of church growth. And in speaking of 
the Law of Missions, it is not meant to imply that there is no other law ; 
but we simply wish to convey the impression that it is one of extreme 
importance. It is not secondary, but primary. It is universal in its 
operation, and applies with equal force in every portion of the habitable 
globe. 
Set forth in a few words, the law is this: That, in the department of 
church growth known as Missions, the supply must precede the demand. 

Thoughtful men acquainted with the history of missions, will readily 
concede this; and yet, there are many who object to its practice. “ Wait 
until you are wanted,” says many a man to the missionary; and yet, the 
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law takes on the bold forms of the proposition of Faith, and the well- 
instructed missionary does not hesitate to reply, in the spirit of the law, 
‘I am wanted now,” thus judging of both fact and law. 


Here, indeed, is where the counting-room, and the Church, the 
ledger, and the Book of God—clash. Commetce says, that the supply 
must be regulated by the demand ; but Christianity, refusing to mind 
earthly things, and being like Esaias, who was “ very bold,” replies, that 
the supply must precede, and not wait for, the expression of actual de- 
mand. The kingdom is not of this world. Gon’s ways are not man’s 
ways. The market and the exchange have their law, and so has the 
Church of God. This law is eminently aggressive. As the missionary 
must not refuse, so he must not wait for the Macedonian cry. If we 
waited for some men to ask for the benefits of Christianity, we might 
wait forever. Preéminently, the mission of the Church is to the careless 
and the indifferent scattered along the highways, and to the hostile among 
hedges, whom the missionary must compel to come in. 


The grand old processional hymn, Vewilla Regis, best of all expresses 
the true principle in the conduct of missions; and amid indifference, 
opposition, and scorn, 


“The Royal Banners forward go; 
The Cross shines forth in mystic glow, 
Where He in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid!” 


Such must always be the story of missionary advance, a story so amply 
illustrated all through the ages of the past from the prophets until now. 

Our Lorp himself incessantly set forth the grand obligation of the 
principle. The disciples were urged to begin, not to end, at Jerusalem ; 
to carry their ministrations into all the world, waiting for no welcome, 
tarrying for no soul’s impoverished cry, but presenting the means of life 
even before perishing men became aware of their own wants. 

It was the thorough appreciation of this law of missions, that made 
Paul “the Apostle of the Gentiles.” With a high-bred scorn of the 
philosophy of the mart, combined with a tender sympathy for those 
who, in their ignorance of deep-lying necessities, opposed themselves, 
Paul journeyed from city to city, over land and sea, and toiled, in both evil 
and good report, to plant the seeds of Christianity. If the demand for 
his labors had preceded him, it was well, being counted joy; yet, in 
forming his plans of work, he ignored the absence of expressed demand, 
and hastened to create it by producing the supply. The art-loving 
Tyrian, sailing with the Apostle in the same ship, felt his heart sink when 
told that the price of purple had declined in pampered Rome; but Paul 
was calm and unmoved as he heard of the indifference in the Eternal 
City that would oblige him to earn his bread at tent-making with his 
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own hands. Nay, more; when bonds, and imprisonment, and death 
stared him in the face, he rose in the majesty of a divine faith equal to 
the great occasion, and was ready to be offered. 

The modern missionary needs in his life the assertion of the same 
general law that pervaded the thought of Paul. He requires the same 
scorn of worldly maxims and philosophy, the same flat contradiction of 
the rule of the counting-room and the shop. Christianity appeals to a 
superior rule. In deciding the question of man’s necessities, its minister 
is both witness and judge. The opinion of a community is no guide for 
the man sent from Gop. In the barter of souls, he announces the degree 
of spiritual want, and the principles of exchange. In the liberty with 
which the teaching of Curisr makes him free, when persecuted in one 
city, he may resort to another, yet the indifference of the people, or the 
lack- of demand for the Gospel, can by no means cut off all return; for, 
especially in the valley of dry bones, how can they hear, except they 
have a preacher ? 

Once more, therefore, we say that the supply must precede the demand. 
In such cases, man is no judge of his own wants. This distant com- 
munity among the mountains of the West may lie bound in spiritual 
sleep; the rough miner may feel satisfied, and filled with the greed of 
gold; and indifference and hostility may extend to the pioneer of Curist 
their warning from afar: yet these very circumstances, in the mind of 
the world but a menace, he counts an urgent call. Thus, friendless, he 
goes, lifting up the Divine reversal of the human order, and carrying 
with him the supply that is to create the demand, and the sp? that will 
one day furnish the blessings of Christianity to all the world. 


WORDS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Tuer Rev. W. H. Washburne writes from Maine, to give an account 
of the establishment of a new Parish by Bishop Neely. After 
speaking of the importance of Maine as a Mission-field, he says: 


“Perhaps a short account of one of Bishop Neely’s ventures of 
faith may not be uninteresting to the readers of THe Sprrir or 
Missions. In May, 1868, he sent a Missionary to the northern part 
of Aroostook County. The Bishop had been over the ground, and 
wisely judged that it was an opening not to be neglected. He 
directed his Missionary to establish services at Ashland and at Fort 
Fairfield, two towns thirty-five miles apart. Taking these as centres, 
he was to work from them as far as practicable. When the work 
was commenced, there was not, to the knowledge of the Missionary, 
a single communicant within the limits of his charge (a territory about 
as large as the State of Massachusetts). 
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“Tt is here, as in other new stations—very much of the work must 
be done by visiting from house to house. The Missionary who thinks to 
preach men into the Church, has a long task before him. It is in the 
familiar conversation by the fireside, where questions can be asked and 
answered, that the most effectual work is done. 


“ At the visitation of the Bishop, the next year, there had been one 
hundred and sixty baptisms, and forty were confirmed. To-day, as the 
visible result of this venture, we see a regularly organized Mission 
at Ashland (Emmanuel Mission), with nine communicants, and a regular 
and interested congregation of worshippers, besides a church-building, 
upon which $2500 has been expended, and which requires about $1000 
more to complete it. At Fort Fairfield, another Mission (St. Paul’s), 
with twenty-five communicants, a large congregation of regular at- 
tendants, and a beautiful little church, which was opened for worship on 
Christmas Day. This building cost about $2700, of which amount, I 
am sorry to say, about $700 are still owing. The people are poor, and, 
to them, this debt looks large. With the exception of this debt, there 
is nothing to dampen the joy of this little church in the wilderness. 
Everything seems to promise success. 

“Since the Bishop’s visitation, there have been twenty-nine Baptisms 
—making one hundred and seventy in all. The Missionary’s regular 
Sunday’s. work is three services, and a ride of ten or twenty miles, as 
the case may be. When I tell you that the thermometer frequently falls 
to twenty degrees below zero, and even lower, and that, on Friday last, 


the mercury was frozen, you will know that some of these rides are 
cold ones.” 


Tuk Rey. H. W. Spalding, of Madison, Wisconsin, writes as follows: 

“‘ Besides my own large parish at the capital of the State, I have 
held Services at two other points, at one of which, Evansville, twenty- 
two miles from here, a beautiful church has been built, where, nineteen 
months ago, there was not a churchman in the place, and but one lady 
communicant, whom I baptized and prepared for confirmation here. 

“At another, Westport, I have gathered a congregation, and was, 
under Gop, the means of getting the Methodist Clergyman to see the 
primitive and apostolic way; he is now in orders, and officiating 
successfully for the people there. They hope to build this Spring. I am 
now holding services at Middleton, eight miles from here, and have 
baptized several adults, and presented seven for confirmation, after 
holding services but once in two weeks for six months. 


“T am now holding cottage lectures from house to house on the 
prairies, explaining this ‘ Bible system’ of doing things. It ‘ takes,’ 
too, like every good thing. At my last lecture, two young men walked 
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two and one-half miles in the storm to be present. I have baptized in 
and around my parish, within two years, one hundred and ninety-five 
persons, of whom about eighty have been adults, and presented one 
hundred and sixty-six for Confirmation, in a number of cases, whole 
Jamilies, father, mother, and children. This I think encouraging.” 


SALON CENA EN Us 
BY MARIA H. BULFINCH. 


WHERE the constant tide of worldly business 
Ebbs and flows through many a crowded street, 
And from morn till eve the pavements echo 
With the sounds of restless, hurrying feet; 
There, amid the city’s feverish longings, 
Where the blight of care and discord falls, 
As a witness to Gop’s loving presence, 
*Mid the graves arises old St. Paul’s. 


’Mad the graves where sleep her saints departed 
While the little birds sing overhead, 

Teaching how Gop, caring for the sparrows, 
Careth also for His holy dead. 

Ah, the hollows of those ancient tombstones 
Keep the rain-drops very cool and sweet 

For the sparrows, while the dead beneath them 
Heed no murmurs from the busy street. 


Ever in the front of that old chapel, 
Through the summer heat and wintry blast, 
Stands an image of the great Apostle, 
Gazing on the people hurrying past. 
He whom Curisr sent out to teach the Gentiles, 
And to bear His glorious Name abroad ; 
Chosen to great labors and great sorrows, 
Aye, great joy in His beloved Lorn; 


He who stood among the men of Lystra, 
Scarce restraining, with his earnest speech, 
Those who offered worship; ah, they stoned him 
For the higher truths he came to teach! 


* St. Paul’s, New York, the second chapel erected by Trinity Parish, was first opened for public 
worship in the year 1766. It occupies (with its burial-ground and school buildings) an entire block, in 
the busiest part of the city, whence most churches have long disappeared ; and it is difficult to realize 
that the statue of St. Paul, referred to in this poem, once looked, from its lofty niche under the gable 
of the chapel, over ‘‘a prospect of fields, orchards and gardens,” and a ‘* wide tract anciently known as 
‘The Fields,’ ’ now the City Hall Park. These fields were, ‘in the early history of the colony, con- 
spicuous beyond all other spots. There the people were accustomed to assemble for the assertion 0! 
their political and civil rights,” ‘‘and there, in the year 1774, did Alexander Hamilton, though but a boy 
of 17 years. address a vast concourse of people, thrilling them by the fire of his oratory. The com- 
mon is still an open space ; it bears, however, another name; and at this hour there is to be seen, of 
all that once surrounded and adorned it, not one vestige. save the brown walls. the portico, and lojty 
spire of this old church; they still abide unchanged, in the position from which they haye observed, 
calm and motionless, the shifting scenes and revolutions of this troubled world. 
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He who prayed in the Philippian prison 
Till the gates were opened, loosed the bands, 
And the keeper, waking from his slumber, 
Sought true freedom at his captive’s hands; 


He who felt his spirit stirred within him, 
Seeing Athens to its idols given, 
There declaring JEsus’ resurrection, 
And the unknown Gop Who dwells in Heaven; 
He who from Diana of the Ephesians 
Won her offerings, while her votaries failed; 
Men confessed and showed their deeds, and ever 
Grew the word of Gop, and still prevailed ; 


He who pressed right onward, bound in spirit, 
To foreseen afflictions, all unmoved, 

So that he his course with joy might finish, 
Testifying to the truth he loved; 

He who lived in mighty Rome, a prisoner, 
He who died beneath the tyrant’s sword; 

He who kept the Faith, and foughi the battle, 
Looking for his crown from Curist the Lorp: 


In the chapel front he stands, a witness, 
Gazing down upon the tide of life; 

Let him teach his high and noble lessons 
In the midst of care and worldly strife. 


Let him show how poor and weak and trifling 
Are all aims, unhallowed by the Cross. 

Let him teach us that, to win our treasure, 
We must count all earthly gain but loss. 

Let him speak till all shall catch his spirit, 
And, forgetting every longing vain, 

Shall make answer, echoing back his accents, 
Yes, to live is Curist, to die is gain. 


New York, March 17th, 1870. 


She bs Sagi Si OOD. Ge 

The Rey. Mr. Hinman says: 

“T visited our station at Sioux Point, near the mouth of the Sioux 
River. My catechist, John B. Wapasha, has been there since October 
holding services. The settlement is composed of French and English ' 
mixed-bloods, and men with Indian wives. They employ Indians as 
luborers, therefore there is always a congregation of thirty or forty. 
We had a most interesting service, and should soon have a chapel, as 
the Romish church is the only place of worship in this region. I send a 
translation of a note just received from the catechist: 
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“*My Frrenp: We have had service again to-night, and there were 
nineteen of the mixed-bloods present, and they all sang very well and 
loud. They come to all my services. My friend, I wish to tell you 
that my child is sick, and I am very sorrowful; but again, I trust in 
Gov’s love, and am happy. With all my household, I shake hands 
with you all. 

‘Your friend, 
‘J. B. Wapasna.’ 


“T wrote you concerning a catechist, who we feared had fallen, and 
was on the way to ruin; but he has returned, and we cannot find that 
he has been guilty of aught but neglect of his work. His excuse is that 
he wished to earn something for his family. I am about sending Philip, 
the Deacon, with two catechists who have volunteered for this arduous 
work, on a mission to all the tribes of Dakotas, or Sioux Indians, so- 
called, as far up the Missouri as Fort Rice. This little band is to go 
like the seventy of old, stopping where they are well received, and pre- 
paring the way for our schools and native ministers. 

“The Rev. Joseph W. Cook, who is full of zeal for the Indians, is 
coming from Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, to take charge of the 
mission to the Yankton Sioux Indians. He says: 


“* My friends in many instances looked upon my longings for mission 
work to the Indians as sentimental, and without the knowledge of what 
such savages are. This was natural from Western people; but from 
close observation and an earnest study through many years, I believe 
that I thoroughly understand the question. The fact that heathens are 
degraded and disgusting all the world over, does not abate my desire to 
try to help and save them. To satisfy others rather than myself, I 
recently visited the Santee mission and the Yankton agency. It was a 
trying expedition at this season of the year. What I saw there you 
have seen. It surpassed my expectations, and I wished with all my 
heart that I could transport to the Santee chapel all my Cheyenne con- 
gregation. They would then see with their own eyes how utterly absurd 
is the customary assertion that nothing can be done with Indians ; there is 
nothing but annihilation for them. They would see what they have 
done for themselves, and every man of reason would be convinced that 
they were earnest in their efforts to become civilized. Learning trom 
Brother Hinman what they were ten years ago, and seeing what they 
now are, even with all their moyings and discouragements and losses, 
amazed me beyond measure, although I thought that I was pretty well 
acquainted with their history. I went with Brother Hinman to the 
Yankton agency, and found those blanket Indians really desirous ot 
learning about spiritual things, and of being guided in civilizing efforts. 
From actual observation, I not only willingly gave myself to that work, 
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but actually chafe under the necessity which keeps me from them a 
single month, Daniel Graham, a youth eighteen years of age, one of 
Mr. Hinman’s choir boys, who speaks tolerable English, returned with 
me. Iam training him to become a teacher, and to play the accompani- 
ments, if an instrument is provided for us, as he has remarkable aptitude 


for music.’ ” 


The readers of Tur Sprrir or Missions should bear in mind that 
not one dollar has yet been taken from the general Treasury for the 
Santee and Yankton mission. The small syecial contributions have been 
supplemented from the treasury of the Indian Hope Association of Phila- 
delphia. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE. 
Wuar Plato could not tell in the Athenian Gardens, our Lorp 


revealed, walking, in Galilee; so that, concerning the value of man, we 
are not left in doubt. From out the remote past comes a solemn 
majestic voice, declaring that the worth of a single soul outweighs the 
world. 

This being the case, wherever we turn, and into whatever part of the 
mission field we may look, there will be found the spectacle of overwhelm. 
ing responsibilities and obligations. What, on human principles, is the 
most unimportant field, will stand out with many and great wants. Never- 
theless, we are called at times to consider comparative values, and to 
estimate the respective importance of the different departments of home 
missionary work. 

Where, then, shall we look for the people that at present demand our 
fullest attention ? 

Let us remember at the outset that the calls of the people, in the 
dearth of missionaries, are not always conclusive. In fact, we often find 
people in various sections of the country calling for more than, under 
the circumstances, they are justly entitled to, and who are anxious to 
increase missionary stations, where a little more personal self-denial and 
devotion would relieve the Church from the demand, and at the same 
time advance and consolidate the work. We have said, therefore, that 
the calls of the people are not always conclusive. The love of ease and 
indulgence underlies some of the applications that come for men and 
money. Decaying towns and villages whose growth is at a stand-still, 


have their claims, yet such communities, with settled institutions, and 
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overstocked, as they frequently are, with religious teachers attracting 
the whole strength of the local theological sentiment, have a minor 
importance, compared with new, thriving and neglected populations 
elsewhere. 

We are led to these remarks by complaints which frequently come 
both from the East and the West, in regard to the respective attention 
which they have generally gained. “You are doing too little for us 
here,” says a layman writing from Kansas. “ You do everything for the 
West,” writes another from the opposite quarter. 

Now, perhaps, we are doing too little for both. Very likely we are; 
and yet our money is all gone (and more too) at the end of the year. 
Our good friends will therefore see that it is not a question of positive 
deserving, but of comparative importance. With the limited means at 
command, how shall we best use our force? This is the real issue. 

We are devoting some of our best energies to the West, because this 
is the season of planting. The religious spring-time has not set in. 
Otherwise, the foundations of a great empire are being laid in the new 
lands toward the setting sun. Religious and literary institutions that 
will help mould the minds of men in all coming generations are now to 
be founded. Pivotal positions for moral and ecclesiastical operations 
are to be secured. The right influences for the Church and society are 
to be forestalled, and all those wise precautions are to be taken which 


will insure the future of that part of North America to Curisr. 


The importance of the Western field, with all its vast populations and 
resources, overshadows everything else. While this struggle is going 
on, then, let the little villages on the Atlantic seaboard do their best to 
sustain their own religious interests with such help as we are able to 
give. <A dollar planted in the West to-day is sometimes worth a thou- 
sand invested in the Hast. 

And if any are inclined to murmur, let them reflect upon the fact 
that this great work in the territories is being done largely for their 
own friends; for it is a fact that the places to which we have alluded 
are being drained of their best strength to supply the energies of these 
new communities. In working for the West and South-west, we labor 
for the East, which is sending out its choicest sons and daughters for 


a great and enduring work in the wilderness. 


to 
@ 
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A MISSION HXAMPLE. 

A CLerGymaNn, whom we asked to put on paper the results of his 
labors to stimulate the children to the persistent contribution of offerings 
for Missions, tells us what his children have done in one year; and, 
making this a standard, calculates what would be the result of united 
effort on the part of parishes, generally contributing according to this 
ratio. This Clergyman says, that the children of his parish contributed 
one hundred and seventy dollars last year. This sum, multiplied by 
twenty-five hundred, which is about the number of parishes in the 
United States, would give the sum of four hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. According to the same ratio, two-thirds of this 
number of parishes would yield two hundred and eighty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three dollars. One-half that number would 
yield two hundred and twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

Now, therefore, let us see what this amount of money could do. 
For this purpose, and as a matter of convenience, we take his own 
suggestions. We find that, all the parishes contributing, the sum would 
pay the salary of fourteen hundred and fifty missionaries, at three 
hundred dollars per annum. Two-thirds of the parishes would sup- 
port nine hundred and forty-four; while one-half only would give a 
working force of seven hundred and twenty-five. 

But these offerings were not devoted exclusively to Domestic 
Missions. The children in question gave ten dollars a month, of the 
sum raised, to each one of the following objects: Indian, Salt Lake, Dr. 
Breck’s, Southern and Minnesota Missions, Nashotah Seminary; and six 
Missionary Bishops. 

All the parishes ‘contributing in hke manner, would give for 
these objects three hundred thousand dollars; two-thirds would give 
two hundred thousand dollars; and one-half, one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, 

This would still leave fifty dollars from each parish unappropriated, 
amounting to the comfortable sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Now, who were the children who accomplished this? They were 
the children of a New York Mission parish, numbering only one 
hundred and eighty. At Christmas, the Minister asked them whether 
they would spend a part of their contributions for the Christmas tree, 
or give all to Missions ; when they voted unanimously for the Missionary. 
Now, can we not all go and do likewise ? 
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NOTES. 
—The following letter shows the interest taken by some of our young 
5S 
helpers: 


“ March 17th, 1870. 
“Rev. Mr. Twine: 


“Dear Sre: [have read your two letters in Tux Youna Currstran 
Sorprpr. My papa is not rich, and I am only nine years old, and I can’t 
earn any money. But I told papa that I would blacken his boots every 
week for ten cents a week, and he said he would do it for one year, 
Now, Mr. Twing, please tell me how often I shall send you the money, 
and if you think I had better have a mite chest. Mr. Twing, I want the 
money to go to Bishop Tuttle, for when my mamma died, Bishop Tuttle 
was the minister who attended her funeral, and I want the money to go 
to his mission. I attend Trinity Church Sunday-school, and Dr. 
is our minister. When you have time, will you please to answer this 
letter. “Yours, with respect, 


oe 


(a4 ~ F 3 . . i “, : . . ° , 
P.S.—Papa gets his boots awful muddy sometimes, and it is hard to 
get the mud off.” 


—Bisnop Turrie acknowledges the receipt of forty dollars, for a 
scholarship, from a young girl, only thirteen years of age, who resides 
not far from New York. The money was collected by her own efforts 
and shows what can be done in this way with a little effort. This is 
certainly a good example. The scholarship is called the “ Scarsdale ” 
Scholarship. 


BOOK NOTICHES. 


Creation a Recent Work of God. By Tur Recror or 8. Mary’s Cuurcu, 
New York. Porr & Amery, Cooper Union. 1870. 16mo, pp. 239. 
We have for a long time been familiar with the views of the author 

of this volume, who aims to show the harmony between Gonp’s created 

and written Revelation, doth of which he holds to be recent. He is thus 
at war with the popular science, which assigns a high antiquity to the 
earth, but a modern origin for man. The author has presented his views 
with a degree of industry, zeal and ability that entitles him to respectful 
consideration, and has furnished a work that will be read with great 
interest by those whose scientific tastes draw them to such questions. 

The whole range of geological science has been explored for facts and 

illustrations, and a very large amount of trustworthy information has 


been brought together. 
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The author contended, before the publication of this work, that, on 
known principles, strata must be forming at the bottom of the seas, at 
the present time, containing the same evidences of antiquity that are 
shown in the older rocks. And, curiously enough, the deep-sea dredging 
of last Summer confirmed the truth of this opinion; very much, like- 
wise, to the confusion of some of our scientific men. We are glad to 
see this whole subject thus taken in hand by the Rector of S. Mary’s, 
the great-grandson of the first private citizen of the United States who 
imported philosophical instruments for use in leisure hours. 

Apostolic Succession in the Church of England. By Axrraur W. 
Happan, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New York: 
Port & AmErRy. 8vo, pp. 394. 

Tuts is a very able, and quite exhaustive, discussion of a vexed 
subject, a discussion that all classes of Churchmen will do well to read, 
both on account of the temper and the discretion which characterize the 
author. Many will here find an old subject put in, what is to them, a 
new light. We say this without expressing any opinion as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the author’s views, and as simply 
desiring to see intelligent persons consult the best works, on both sides. 


A Poor Man's Photography at the Great Pyramid. By C. Piazzr 
Suytu, F.R.S.S., L. & E. H. Greenwoop, Covent Garden, London, 
1870. 12mo, pp. 65. 

Tue Astronomer Royal for Scotland, who has earned a world-wide 
name in connection with pyramid studies, here ably defends his work on 
the Great Pyramid, in a lecture, showing the superiority of his own 
studies over that of Sir Henry James. The production is interesting 
and valuable. 
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WI11s admitted to probate in their several parishes, in all cases where they have reason to suppose 
that property has been left by legacy or bequest to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 

‘ of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to communicate the facts without delay to the Secretaries. 

Information has recently been received at these Rooms, through parties from whom we had no 
right to look for it—that Wills, admitted to probate four or five years ago in a single County in this 
State, provide for legacies to the amount of Six Thousand Dollars, concerning which no previous 
advice had come to hand. 
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Foreign Missions 


OF THE 


Protestant Episcopal Church, 


MAY, 1870. 


AN ALPHA LO THE UNIV ARSLLEES 
IN BEHALF OF THE HEATHEN AND MOHAMMEDAN WORLD.” 


Why are not the Universities and schools of learning in Christian 
lands nurseries for the Church and work of Curisr among the heathen ? 

An appeal on this subject was made by the Rev. Robert Clark, before 
the Terminal Church Missionary Society, in Cambridge, England, 20th 
November, 1869, to the three great Universities of Great Britain, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Dublin. 

Mr. Clark was himself graduated at Cambridge, and, for several 
years, a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society to the Punjab, 
Northern India. 

As published in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for February, 
the address begins with interesting statistics, showing the small number 
of graduates from these professedly Christian Universities, that has gone 
forth to the work of Foreign Missions. 

The chief reasons that University men do not offer in adequate num- 
bers, are considered under three heads ; and then, the merits of the main 
question urged on the attention of those whom it concerns. 

As many of the points made by Mr. Clark are applicable to the state 
of things in our country and Church, copious extracts are here presented, 
with the hope that they will prove profitable to us, 

The Church of England has, at home, 23,000 clergy serving 14,500 
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churches. Abroad, she has only 240 (Europeans) laboring among the 
heathen and Mohammedans, who, together, are reckoned at 800,000,000, 
making but little more than the 100th part of her clerical force engaged 
in the foreign work. Of the 240, fifty only are graduates from the three 
Universities, while, of the 23,000, the greater number have received a 
University Education. 

“ At a time when Englishmen are prepared to go forth in thousands, 
almost to the ends of the earth, in other services, the number of our 
Missionaries is seen to be grievously disproportionate to our Church’s 
opportunities and responsibilities. Amongst those whom we have sent, 
the little band of our University men appears almost insignificant. Of 
the clergy trained in our Universities, we have not given one in four 
hundred and fifty. We have sent but one graduate Missionary to each 
sixteen millions of the heathen world. All honor to the noble band of 
men who, without the advantages of a University education, have gone 
forth, often from lower stations in society, to supply the places of those 
who should have coveted the foremost ranks in all Missionary enterprise ; 
and who, with but few opportunities, have sometimes influenced whole 
countries by their faith and zeal. But can the Universities, who claim 
to be the educators of our clergy, bear to know that to others this work 
of difficulty and honor has been committed, because University men, who 
should be impelled by every motive to lead the van in the evangelization 
of the world, cannot be found to go? Can they bear to hear that they 
have not performed their part in obeying our Lorp’s last command to 
His Church, to go and make disciples of all nations? This is, alas! stated 
broadly, without any contradiction, wherever the work of Missions is 
discussed. 

“My object this evening is to beseech Christian men in this University 
to remove this reproach, so that the taunt of unbelievers, that our 
Church is cold and lukewarm, and engaged selfishly in seeking its own 
interests and worldly comfort and advantage, may no more be heard. 
But this is but a small matter. Let us be stirred rather by the remem- 
brance that the greater part of the world’s population is still living and 
dying without any knowledge of the Saviour, and that we have the 
leaves of the tree of life in our hands that can heal them. The Saviour 
has commanded us to preach the Gospel to the world; and how shall we 
meet Him, as individuals, on the last great day, and how can we, as a 
Church, expect a blessing from Him tiow, unless we endeavor to do so ? 


THE THREE CHIEF REASONS USUALLY ASSIGNED FOR NOT GOING ON 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

“I wish to discuss, this evening, three of the chief reasons which ap- 

pear to prevent men from offering themselves to go forth as Missionaries 
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in adequate numbers, and which I have constantly heard brought for- 
ward since my connection with the University twenty-three years ago. 

“I. It is thought by some, that as long as there is so much spiritual 
destitution at home, our best men cannot be spared to go abroad. But 
our Saviour knew that this spiritual destitution must everywhere be 
left behind, when He commanded the twelve first and great ministers of 
His Word to go and teach all nations; and the Apostles obeyed this 
command at a time when Judxa was but imperfectly evangelized. St. 
Paul knew perfectly the many wants of the infant Churches, and the little 
means of supplying them, in the populous cities where he had preached 
the Gospel, when he longed and prayed for open doors, that he might 
ever keep pushing forward into still more distant lands. If it be said 
that they had received the Saviour’s express command to do so, it is 
replied that we possess the same command as they; that it is as much 
binding on us as it was on them. If this feeling had been indulged in, 
no Missions eculd ever have been undertaken, either in the early or 
middle ages, or in modern times; and we ourselves, together with many 
other now Christian lands, should have remained still heathen ; for every- 
where, and in every age, Missionaries have left partially cultivated dis- 
tricts, for lands that have not been cultivated at all. If this reasoning 
were to be carried out, it would affect similar questions of almost every 
kind. The Churches of Macedonia would never have sent money to 
Judea, when they were in a trial of affliction, and in deep poverty them- 
selves. The Church of England would never have collected money for 
the Indian famine at a time when there was so much suffering at home. 
In short, no people, however Christian they may be, would ever do any- 
thing for any persons who are not at their own doors, and under their 
own personal observation, for ultimately this method of reasoning comes 
to this. 

THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 

“ But we are not taught in the Gospel to go forth like earthly soldiers 
to establish for our sovereign a worldly religious supremacy that can 
leave no enemy behind. It is rather our work to let Curis7’s light shine 
forth wherever there is darkness; and thus, by testifying of Him in 
every spot on earth, to gather out His chosen ones to be a people to His 
name. Our hearts need expansion, not contraction, and we will not, 
therefore, narrow them by concentrating on ourselves what has ‘been 
given us to enrich a world. We will not become stagnant and barren 
ourselves, by not allowing the water of life to flow freely from us to 
others. Even if we take the lowest of all grounds, let us, as a Church, 
consider our own interests. By giving, we receive, full measure, pressed 
down, running over, and heaped into our own bosoms. Our Church at home 
receives at least as much blessing by giving her sons to the heathen, as 
any individual does by giving of his substance to the poor. Nor let us 
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disregard the mighty influence of example, the reflex influence on our 
Church at home, of the self-denying, zealous labors of men like Henry 
Martyn, and Jowett, and Tucker, and Ragland, and Noble, and French, 
and Mackenzie, and many others I could name, from both our Universi- 
ties. The question comes into the mind, whether perhaps they have not 
done more good to England itself by going abroad, than they would 
have done to England had they stayed at home. That it is so to him- 
self, every Missionary candidly allows ; for he receives practically more 
than the promised hundred-fold; and every Missionary at home longs 
always to return to the work he so dearly loves. But I would not shrink 
from examination into the case of any Missionary who has ever gone 
forth from Cambridge, or Oxford, or Dublin, and ask whether the bene- 
fits have not perhaps been greater to his own family, to his parish, to his 
University, and to the Church at large, than, humanly speaking, they 
would have been had he remained at home? I would court investiga- 
tion into any case, and I would lay it prayerfully and candidly before 
many of. the Christian men, even of the highest standing, in this Univer- 
sity, and ask them to consider whether it would not be so in their own 
case, were they to go out themselves. I would urge the consideration, 
ital. Asia on our beneficed clergyman, nay, even on some of our chur an 
dignitaries, who are really in earnest about the wants of humanity and 
the command of Curist. We may remain convinced that a Church that 
can thus scatter, must itself increase; and that by forsaking father and 
mother, and brethren, and lands, for Curist’s sake and the Gospel’s, we 
should, as a Church, as well as individuals, receive a hundred-fold more 
than we give up. A healthy Church, like an individual, becomes strong 
by exercising its members. It may be, that by withholding our valued 
men, we are coming to poverty; that we are losing a blessing, and, as a 
Church, are becoming crippled, weakened, narrow-minded, perhaps dis- 
united ; whilst, by sowing bountifully, we should reap a harvest of a 
hundredfold. I would long to see our whole Church a thoroughly Mis- 
sionary Church, sowing, broadcast over the world, the precious seeds of 
life ; and convinced I am that in so doing we should receive such a bless- 
ing ourselves, that there would not be room to receive it. 

“We remember the miracle of the five loaves and two small fishes, 
where the disciples who at first grudged to give their little store to feed 
five thousand men, not only found the bread multiply in their hands, till 
every one in that vast crowd was filled and satisfied, but found that the 
more they gave, the more they had, for their own necessities. With 
their-five barley loaves they fed a multitude, and when they came to 
count their loss they found it to be a mysterious gain, After giving to 
five thousand men, they had twelve basketsful left for themselves; a 
basketful for each, instead of less than half a loaf; and in offering (he 
bread of life at CESS S command to His oudere sheep, who in this 
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world’s wilderness are faint and scattered abroad, we learn the faithful- 
ness of Him, who, in bidding us give to others, means only our own 
benefit ; and who would have us impart to them the Gospel, perhaps 
more for our own advantage than for theirs. 


NO GROUNDS FOR DISCOURAGEMENT. 


“JI. There are others, who, I believe, are deterred from gaging forth 
by the discouraging view they take of modern Missions. After living 
face to face with Missionary work in North India for the last eighteen 
years, I confess that I cannot feel discouraged. Missions, it must be 
remembered, have been carried on systematically in any part of the 
world only for a very short time, and only bya very few men. In India 
they have hardly been in operation generally for half a century, and yet 
there are more than 87,000 Native Christians in India, in connection 
with the Church of England, and nearly 40,000 children in our schools. * 
The North-India Church Missionary Society’s Missions were commenced 
in 1820, and there are already 10,500 native Christians, with nine native 
pastors in North India belonging to that Society alone. The Punjab 
Church Missionary Society’s Missions have not been yet in operation for 
twenty years, and we have already 450 native Christians, and three 
native pastors, where before a native Christian was unknown. Nor are 
the native Christians in North India, as some suppose, all uneducated 
men of the lowest castes. The Rey. K. M. Banerjea is a Professor in 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Nehemiah Nilkant is known for his noble 
intellect, and scholastic mind, and deep Christian humility ; Safdar Ali 
for his important work on the Christian and Mohammedan‘ religions. 
Ram Chundar is perhaps best known in England for his work on 
‘Maxima and Minima,’ published by Professor de Morgan, by order of 
the East India Court of Directors; in North India he is known every- 
where by his position and influence, and devoted Christian character. 
Imad-ud-deen is known by his most valuable and important writings, 
and able sermons. Abdullah is a Tahsildar, holding an important civil 
office under Government. Dilawur Khan is a Subahdar, or chief native 
officer in the regiment of the Guides. 

“Tnstead. of being discouraged, I think we have every reason for 
great thankfulness, when we compare the results with the very feeble 
efforts that our Church has put forth. A foundation of a native Church 
has been laid. Difficulties, that seemed once insuperable, have been 
overcome, making future efforts more easy. Christianity is not now 
unknown, nor is it a new thing for men to embrace it. The Word of 
Gop, and many religious books, are in the hands of the people. Educa- 
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tion is at least relaxing the bonds of caste, and the prejudices of 
Hindooism. Many Missionaries of other Societies are laboring with 
similar success in the same cause. 


TRUE GROUNDS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


“ But, dear friends, have we not a far higher encouragement than the 
experience which a few years can possibly give? Do we not all of us 
look too much to the difficulties around us, and too little to Curist’s 
presence and power? Man is indeed nothing, but He is everything. Be 
it so that men are dead, that their hearts are very stones, yet Gop is able 
of these stones to raise up children to Abraham. Be it so that the 
heathen are entrenched behind walls of superstition as strong as those of 
Jericho, these walls can be thrown down at the sound of the Gospel 
preached at Curist’s command. The ascended Saviour has all power 
in heaven and in earth, and we see Him crowned ; and we Missionaries 
in India therefore expect success, and look for great results. We look 
to Him in all our difficulties, and are lightened. We know what He did 
in days gone by, in Alexandria, and Ephesus, and Rome, what He did in 
Germany and England; and we remember that He can do the same in 
modern times in Calcutta, Benares, Umritsur, and Peshawur. It seems 
that we often do Him wrong by our weak aspirations and small expecta- 
tions. We achieve but little, because we are satisfied with little; and 
because we compare our difficulties, and the vastness of the work 
assigned us, with only our poor weak instrumentalities, and take not 
into account all the divine attributes of Him who has promised. We 
seem to enter so little into the spirit of the Apostle, who said that, 
through Curist, he had received grace and apostleship for the obedience 
to the faith amongst all nations. The Son of Gop died for these very 
heathen, and now He lives for them, and it is He who sends His Spirit 
together with His ministers to persuade them. He rose again, and He 
is able therefore to subdue all things to Himself. If the early Church 
could do so much amongst heathenism in past centuries, what is there 
to prevent all India from gradually becoming Christian in modern times ? 
The Saviour would never have commanded His disciples to make 
disciples of all nations, if the conversion of heathen nations were an 
impossibility. What is there to prevent it, but the Church’s want of 
zeal and self-denying love ? 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF PERSONAL FITNESS. 


“IN. But thirdly, I believe that many are deterred from going forth 
by a sense of their weakness and unfitness; and by a feeling of uncer- 
tainty whether they have been personally called to engage in so great a 
work. And who indeed is sufficient for it? When we look to our own 
sinfulness and inability, the heart sinks and despairs, and shrinks from 
doing battle for the souls of men; and especially when they are them- 
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selves unwilling to part with their alluring idolatries. And yet it secms 
to me to be the very nature and essence of Missionary work for men to 
go forth, when called, at great odds to heathen lands, and there, with a 
full sense of their own weakness, in dependence on Gon’s help, to work 
for Him. Men do not go because they feel sufficient for the work; but 
they confess their sins, and, placing themselves at Gon’s disposal, they 
believe that they that trust in Him shall never be confounded. They 
are met with slights and derisions from a scoffing world. ‘What do 
these feeble Jews?’ say they, ‘even that which they build, if a fox go 
up he shall even break down their stone wall.’ They feel their insuf- 
ficiency day by day, but, leaning on Curisr for strength, they can dare 
to do whatever He may place before them. ‘The Lorp said unto 
Gideon, Go in this thy might: have not I sent thee? Surely I will ke 
with thee.’ The angel to the Apostles, ‘Go stand and speak to the 
people all the words of this life” The Saviour to St. Paul: ‘Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace, for Iam with thee.’ Thus 
Moses acted in heathen Egypt: David ‘before the Philistine Goliath ; 
Elijah before the idolatrous Ahab, and the 400 prophets of Baal. How- 
ever solitary and weak, they were all successful in doing what Gop gaye 
them to do, because they trusted in their Gop. The sense of infirmity 
does but make a man cleave more closely to Gop, to receive everything 
from the fulness of His strength. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A CALL TO MISSIONARY WORK. 

“But what constitutes a call to Missionary work in modern times ? 
How do we know whether Gop would have us personally go forth to 
work thus for Him? In earthly warfare we see how a sovereign calls on 
men, not usually individually, but generally, to go forth to fight iu their 
country’s cause; and men either wish to go, or feel it a duty to go, and 
so ask for their commission. They are not forced to go, or thrust forth 
against their will, for everywhere it is their own act. The ability to go, 
joined with a sense of duty, or the feelings of desire, are sufficient to call 
forth the offer of their services. It is not often too, that Missionaries 
are personally and individually asked to go forth. It sometimes may be 
so, but the statement of the wants of heathen lands, and the cry for help, 
is mostly a general one. It has been the Spirit’s working in men’s own 
minds, and the earnest prayer for guidance, rather than individual calls, 
that have sent forth most of our Missionaries. It has been the sense of 
the heathens’ need, the pressing sense of Curist’s command unfulfilled, 
the sense of there being nothing that really required them to stay at home, 
the readiness to go wherever Curisr might lead, that has generally led 
our most useful Missionaries to offer their services. ‘The fact of there being 
ges really to detain them has often been to them the loudest call.* 


eC AG is will 2 not go, I will. The only Hine which v1! think has a eh tag © my doing so once 
and again, has been a tacit resolution not to put the case to my self as clear as possible ; for as soon as I 
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“ But, oh! it is the will that is wanted. Unless we try to find out and 
obey Gov’s will, we may as well turn our backs on an object, and shut 
our eyes, and then say we cannot see it. A Missionary life is not a life 
of earthly ease and safety, or high worldly promotion; and is it not 
therefore that people shun it? War tells of hardships and sufferings, as 
well as of the blessings of victory. We have seen the tombs of some 
who have died in great and decisive battles of the world; who have 
conquered kingdoms, and have added them, as they did the Punjab, to 
the empire of England, though they died in doing so; who have entered 
fortresses at the breach, as Nicholson did at Delhi, and saved all India to 
the English crown, never asking how many foes he had to fight, but 
only what there was to be done. Nor can the kingdoms and fortresses 
of darkness be assailed without suffering and loss; for all the seeds 
of life are generally sown in sorrow and death. You have heard of the 
death of Ragland, and Fox, and Noble; of* Batty, Fitzpatrick, and 
Wathen; of Mackenzie and Paley, whose monuments are the native 
Churches in many lands, and whose names will ever live in the memories 
of the native Christians for whom they died. Mere impulse will never 
support men in a work like this, nor can they go forth in a spirit 
of mere adventure. Our Church needs rather the sober spirit of deter- 
mination, that, in reliance on the Saviour’s help, will still press on, in 
spite of every difficulty or loss, until the work be done. Missions have 
but little romance about them. An obedient faith, that can cling to 
Curist with a grasp that will never let Him go; that, in dependence on 
Him, can go forth, often alone, when all seems dark, content with 
sufficient light for only one onward step; a faith that can find food for 
the soul even in a wilderness, is the only motive that can sustain. 


THE SPECIFIC TRIALS OF FOREIGN MISSIONARIES, 


“But the trials of modern Missionary work are not generally those 
of privation, and hardship, and personal danger. We have generally 
good houses to live in, good food to eat, and often no great exposure to 
an Eastern sun; we have sometimes even the society of Christian 
friends, The trials are: to live constantly in the midst of heathenism ; 
to live a Christian life in the midst of ignorance of all holiness; to teach 
the spirit of Christian truth in a foreign tongue, and beneath the depress- 
ing influences of an Indian climate, where all is dark, and earthly, and 
idolatrous, and false, and impure; and go on, year after year, with hopes 
constantly disappointed, meeting with steady opposition, both from 
without and within, seeing, perhaps, but little fruit, hoping against 


did that, the case seemed clear. My positive reasons (for going) are simply that there is difficulty 
in getting men to go out; and I have no reason to give against going; therefore I ought to go. Like 
laborers in a field, each should go where he is most wanted, ‘ : : . Aman’s going from 
home is like a branch cut from a tree to be planted somewhere else ; the other branches will spread, and 
very soon no gap will be seen.” —Bishop Mackenzie, from ‘* Bishop Goodwin's Life.” 
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hope, believing where all seems almost in vain, persevering when heart 
and flesh fail, But there is another side to this picture. The Saviour 
is a strong tower whereunto we may always resort. The peace of Gop 
is often a deep-flowing river. Curist’s presence is often felt to be very 
close. Seldom a day passes without some encouragement given; souls, 
one by one, are seen entering the fold; some progress is yearly made; a 
native Church is established and tended, which becomes gradually 
strengthened until it can stand alone. The strongholds of darkness are 
being assailed; and Curisr is exalted in every soul that is wrested from 
Satan’s grasp, and also in every faithful laborer who is upheld by Him 
in his lonely aggressions on an enemy’s land. Do none feel the inward 
call, the desire to go forth to a work like this? Will men linger on, 
wondering whether they have a call, until the opportunity of going is 
past, and it is too late to go? The question is often a very simple one. 
It simplifies itself when we put it to ourselves in a practical form: “ Will 
I go, if I may?” Gop needs no service of constraint; for it is a 
privilege to be allowed to go.”* 


THE PERSECUTION NOW GOING ON IN JAPAN. 


To the foreign diplomat, merchant, and Missionary, there is almost 
always more or less of mystery connected with the action of Asiatic 
governments, and this is especially true at the present time of the action 
of the Governments of China and Japan concerning the Christian 
religion. 

Simultaneously with learning that the Prince Regent of China said to 
the British Minister, before leaving for home, that he wished the latter 
would take with him to England all the opium dealers and the Mis- 
sionaries, we also learn that this same Prince has selected a distin- 
guished American Missionary to be President of the native college which 
he has established at Peking ! : 

And, with still greater inconsistency, the Japanese Government is 
cruelly persecuting native Christians, at the same time that it is inviting 
Christian Missionaries to positions of great influence in connection with 
educational institutions, and leaving these Missionaries almost entirely 


untrammelled in regard to what they shall teach. 


* “To any one who desires to know whether he has a call to Missionary work I say, Get your soul 
filled with love to Curist, and that will answer ten thousand difficulties, and constrain you to engage 
in anything whereby the kingdom of the Redeemer may be advanced in the world.’’—Stmeon. 
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There is scarcely a Missionary in Japan that has not been solicited to 
take such a position. 

The Rev. J. Liggins, our first Missionary to that country, was in- 
vited to take charge of a class of young native officers, even before he 
had gone ashore from the vessel in which he reached Nagasaki, and 
this class was under his instruction, until failing health made it necessary 
for him to leave the country. 

Bishop Williams has been solicited by one of the native Princes to 
go to his capital city, and open an educational institution. 

The Rev. G. F. Verbeck, an American Missionary, who has been ten 
years in the country, has been called to the direction of English in- 
struction in the large College at Yeddo, and has two hundred and fifty 
pupils under his charge. 

The Rev. 8. R. Brown, D.D., has accepted the charge of a branch of 
this institution at Niagata, and the Rev. Mr. Stout, of a similar branch 
at Nagasaki. Two other Missionaries have also been, by official au- 
thority, offered positions of great importance, in connection with two 
other institutions. 

But, besides founding at home these establishments for the higher 
education of native young men, numbers of the latter are being sent to 
institutions in the United States and England, which are recommended 
by the Missionaries, and several of those who have been sent to this 
country have been converted, and have joined Christian Churches. 

How strange it is, therefore, that while the Japanese Government is 
taking a most direct and positive way of undermining the faith of these 
young men in the native religions of their country, it should at the 
same time be bitterly persecuting those who profess faith in Curisr. 

Let us look for a moment at the character of this persecution. 
Soon after the present Government came into power, in July, 1868, 
hundreds of men, women, and children in the village of Urakami, and 
other places near Nagasaki, were arrested and imprisoned, because they 
professed Christianity, and, notwithstanding the unanimous protest of 
the Consuls of the Treaty Powers, they were placed on board a Japanese 
steamer, and taken, no foreigner knows where, and their fate has never 
been heard of. Some foreigners believe that they were taken out to sea 
and thrown overboard, and others think they were taken from the sunny 


south to the extreme northern island of Yesso, which has a climate like 
to that of Siberia. 
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But this persecution, so far from lessening the number of native 
Christians in those parts, only increased it, and, in December of last 
_ year, the Governor of Nagasaki received orders from Yeddo to proceed 
with the persecution. What followed we will state in the words of the 
Nagasaki Shipping List, of January 22d, 1870: 


“On the Ist inst., the Governor of Nagasaki summoned the Chris- 
tians of Urakami (about 750 in number) to appear before him on the 
following day. The Christians having been told, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Governor to deport them, unless they renounced Christianity, 
they were afraid to come. Troops were sent into that village on the 
night of the 2d instant, for the purpose of arresting the people; and as 
soon as they heard of the approach of those troops, they voluntarily 
surrendered; about 150 appeared before the Governor, and when re- 
quested to recant Christianity, they refused to do so; they were then 
allowed twenty-four hours to make up their minds, but none yielded to 
the Governor’s request. On the morning of the 3d instant, Sir Harry 
Parkes returned from Gotto, and, immediately after his return, he had 
an interview with the Governor on the subject. The Treaty Power Con- 
suls, as soon as they heard of the persecution of the Christians, at once 
wrote to the Goveruor on the subject, remonstrating against his actions; 
but before the letter had reached him, the Consuls were asked by the 
Governor to meet him at the Custom House on that same afternoon, 
Little or nothing could be done to prevent the deportation of these 
Christians, the Governor declaring that he had received orders from the 
Yeddo Government, and was bound to obey them, but promised to use 
no violence in arresting them. On the 4th inst., troops were posted all 
about Urakami, to prevent any of the Christians escaping from the place. 
On the 5th inst., about 750 men, from the “age of eighteen years and 
upwards, were brought before the Governor, and again requested to 
recant the Christian Faith, but all remained steadfast. They were then 
put into prison, and on the same night taken on board a Japanese 
steamer, which, immediately after having received her cargo of native 
Christians, left the harbor. On the morning of the 6th inst., the entire 
population of Urakami were summoned before the Governor, and about 
800 families appeared ; they were all requested to renounce Christianity, 
but firmly refused, saying that they were born Christians, and would in 
that Faith die; they were willing to suffer death sooner than recant that 
Faith. A few only, who were afraid at the time, thinking that by saying 
they would recant, they might be pardoned, i so; but they soon after 
returned to the Coveney declaring that fee “aca to suffer with 
their friends and neighbours, rather than recant their religion. On the 
7th inst., at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, we noticed a large number of 
people, the majority women and children, coming from the direction of 
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Urakami, under escort of a body of troops; and at about 4 p.m., boats, 
loaded with thirty to forty women and children, left the wharf just 
above Desima, for the steamers, sailing vessels, and junks that were 
lying close to the shore. They were only allowed to take a few articles 
of clothing with them, and sell or leave the remaining things in their 
houses. It was a mournful sight to see these poor people going by, 
crying and repeating their prayers; they all looked miserable, and 
seemed anxiously awaiting the moment of their departure. On the 8th 
inst., another Japanese steamer left, with about 400 native Christians, 
and on Sunday afternoon, the 9th instant, three Japanese steamers, a 
schooner, and a large junk, also left with their cargoes of Christian exiles. 
Thousands of people were to be seen about the city and in the foreign 
settlement, witnessing their departure, and the sympathy of the people 
was for the Christians. 

The great acts of cruelty we have to record in these persecutions 
are, the way in which the Japanese Government has separated husband 
from wife, and children from their parents; also the compelling the sick 
and dying ones to embark—though they had to be carried into the 
boats. On the 11th instant, a large number of Christians, almost all 
women afd children, were sent overland across Tokits, under a strong 
escort of troops. 

The number of the Christians deported within the last two weeks 
has amounted to 4,200. The persecutions still continue, and a number 
of arrests are made daily. Some sixteen men were arrested last week, 
near Mogi, and eight families were taken from town, close to the Chinese 
Guild, a few nights ago. 

We do not know for certain the dentine of these poor people, 
and what will be their fate afterwards; but we are informed by some 
Japanese officials, that they are to be divided as much as possible in 
different parts of the country ; but we have, however, good reasons to 
believe that the majority of them are to be sent to the Island of Yesso.” 


How to reconcile the placing of Christian Missionaries in influential 
positions with this bitter persecution of Christian converts, is very 
dificult. Many get over the difficulty by saying that the latter are all 
Roman Catholics, and that the Japanese Government considers that 
their acknowledged allegiance to the Pope prevents their due allegiance 
to the Emperor of Japan, who is not only the chief ruler of the State, 
but the head, also, of the native (Sintoo) religion. 

But the editor of the Nagasaki paper, from which the above extract 
is taken, says that the persecution is mot confined to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and he gives the case of a native Protestant, in the city of 
Nagasaki itself, who was in the employ of a British subject, and who 
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had to surrender himself, or else his family would have had to suffer for 
him. Notwithstanding the interference of the British Consul, the man 
was banished from the country. 

As neither Protestant Missionaries nor Roman Catholic Priests are 
permitted to visit Urakami, and the other villages and towns, where the 
majority of the persecuted people live, or to converse with those of them 
who are brought to Nagasaki to be placed on board the steamers, it is 
difficult to find out exactly what they do hold in addition to their faith 
in the Sayrour; and some of the Missionaries are inclined to believe 
that among them there are many Protestants. 

Miss Fay, of our Mission in China, has recently spent six weeks in 


Nagasaki, and in a letter to a friend in this country, she says: 


“How came those four thousand Christians there that have been 
martyred or exiled from Nagasaki and the country about, within the 
last few years? They are generally called ‘Catholics.’ I trust and 
believe they are, in the truest and highest sense of the word. But is 
that the reason why Protestants seem to take so little interest in the 
terrible persecution that is still going on in and around Nagasaki?” 

She then goes on to say that she believes that “many, very many,” 
of those Christians were made such by the Spirit of Gop, and the influ- 
ence of the Christian character and earnest labors of our own and other 
Protestant Missionaries at Nagasaki. 

Nor is this view improbable, for the Missionaries were constantly 
visited by all classes of the Japanese, who came to make inquiries con- 
cerning the Christian religion. Besides replying to their inquiries, and 
explaining to them the way of salvation through Curist, the Missionaries 
furnished their visitors with copies of the Scriptures, and other Christian 
books. 

Thousands of such books are now in the native families of Nagasaki, 
and the neighboring towns and villages; and many volumes have been 
carried to distant places, by visitors to Nagasaki; and it is not only not 
improbable, but in the highest degree likely, that some of these native 
Christians became such through Gop’s blessing upon what they learned 
from the Missionaries, or read in the books. But, whether these perse- 
cuted ones be Protestants or Roman Catholics, we should earnestly pray 
that Gop would bless the efforts which the representatives of the Treaty 
Powers are making to put an end to the persecution, or else that He will 
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grant His grace to these afflicted ones, and overrule these trials to their 
own spiritual good, and the extension of His Kingdom in Japan. 

Perhaps an explanation of the anomaly to which we have referred 
may be found in the fact, that the Government of Japan is now in a 
transition state, and things have not yet assumed a settled shape. The 
Emperor is still only a boy, and the different departments of the Goy- 
ernment are administered by Princes, who act much more independently 
of each other than do the Cabinet Ministers of European monarchies, 
The educational movements to which we have referred have been placed 
under the control of a Prince, who, in the Government, has a position 
equal to that of the other Ministers, and the placing of Christian 
Missionaries in such influential positions may be his work alone. 

The persecutions of the Christian converts may, and doubtless have 
been ordered by the Minister of Religion, who, in the recently estab- 
lished Government, has also been given great power; but his action 
may not'be at all approved of by the Minister of Education. 

But such a want of concerted action cannot continue after the 
Government becomes of a more settled and constitutional form; nor 
do we think that, after the present transition has passed, the Govern- 
ment will be guilty of the intolerant and persecuting acts of former 
Governments, and of some member or members of the present Govern- 
ment. ‘l'oo much political, scientific, and religious light is being let into 


Japan, from Christian nations, for us to suppose that this is possible. 


A LOUD CALI FROM THE INTERIOR OF 
AFRICA. 


AN important letter from Rev. G. W. Gibson will be found in place, 
which seems to indicate that the time has come, a time earnestly hoped 
for and prayed for, by the Church, when our Missions begun in the colo- 
nies, gradually strengthening their stakes, should “ lengthen their cords” 
in the work of evangelizing “the regions beyond.” 

The present chief of the Gondo country, who, in his youth, was a 
pupil in Monrovia, has for some time past, solicited our Missionaries to 
send a teacher to his capital for the benefit of his people. The popula- 
tion of Gondo is of a mixed character, including seven or eight tribes— 
a large proportion of which consists of Mandingoes whose religion is Mo- 
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hammedanism, and whose sacred books are in Arabic. Marmoru, the chief, 
has gained extensive influence beyond his own immediate territory. 
With his favor, Missions may be established though a large tract of 
country, as he commands the road between Musardu, the capital of 
the Western Mandingoes, and Monrovia, a distance, as estimated, of 
more than two hundred miles. 

Recent explorers from the colony inform us, that the finest iron ore 
abounds in that region; also cotton (made into cloths of different 
patterns) beeves, horses, rice, grass and other valuable indigenous pro- 
ductions, transported to the coast, East and West, for barter. The 
country is elevated, Boporo and Yoto-Korie, the two capitals of Gondo, 
being about 600 feet; and other towns from 1000 to more than 2000, feet 
above the level of the sea. A range of hills from Cape Mount on the 
coast, extends in a north-east direction, rising, as it advances, into moun- 
tains, and, no doubt, given off from the Kong mountain range. The 
rocks are said to be similar to those on the coast, granitic, with their in- 
dividual elements, quartz, feldspar and mica abounding on the surface, 
The soil as might be inferred, has a substratum of clay upon which lies 
a good layer of mould favorable to agriculture of a general character, 
and the raising of various animals for domestic use. The climate is said 
to be healthful; and, the mountainous districts may afford resorts here- 
after for invalids from the lower and malarious regions on the coast. 

The opinion of Mr. Gibson, of the importance of a Mission in Gondo, 
is corroborated by the statements of others who have visited that section. 
We append a letter from Rey. E. W. Blyden, the intelligent Professor 
in “Liberia College,” who accompanied our catechist to Toto-Korie, 
where a dwelling and school house were immediately tendered by the 
chief, free of expense, and a school was opened under most favorable 
auspices. 

The Foreign Committee approve the suggestion of Mr. Gibson, and 
have made an appropriation for the opening of a station at Zoto-Korie. 


TAP AN: 


FROM BISHOP WILLIAMS. 
OosaKa, January 24th, 1870, 


Your letter of October 30th came to hand by the last mail. The 
mail-steamer brought, also, the Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Boone, Having gone 
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down to Kobe to meet them, I had the very great pleasure of seeing and 
welcoming them as fellow-laborers—partakers of the privileges and en- 
joyments, not few nor small, as well as of the toils, and cares, and suffer- 
ings of a missionary life. 

Mr. Boone very naturally wished to go to China, where his revered 
father had so long lived and labored, and where, when the Master’s call 
to His weary and worn servant— Well done, enter into the joy of thy 
Lorp ”— came, he laid down. his work with his life. He will join the 
Wuchang Station, where we greatly need another Missionary. They 
will both prove valuable acquisitions to the Mission, and I hope they 
may be long spared to labor for their Saviour in China, and that His 
blessing may so rest on them and their work, that they shall see abun- 
ant fruit of their toils, in the many precious souls gathered, through 
their instrumentality, into the garner of the Lorp, 

I was glad to learn that you had such a very pleasant meeting of the 
Board of Missions, and that, on all sides, the deepest interest in our 
Foreign Missions was expressed. Your missionaries can work with far 
more cheerfulness and lightness of heart when cheered by knowing that 
they have the sympathy and prayers of their brethren at home. 

It was most providential that the proposed plan of “ changing the 
base” of our Mission from China to our own land was withdrawn by the 
Committee, and not acted on by the Board. Such a course would have 
been most disastrous to our Mission in China, and very far from being 
the benefit to the proposed Mission to the Chinese in America that was 


anticipated by those who suggested the plan. It could hardly have been © 


well understood, that almost all the Chinese who have gone to the United 
States are from the Southern Provinces, and that their dialects are so 
very different from those of the Central Provinces, that it would have 
been absolutely necessary for our missionaries to go hard to work again 
to acquire a new dialect, before they could make themselves understood. 

It is questionable, also, whether equal results would follow from 
preaching there as here. The large majority of those who have gone to 
America have been, so far as I have been able to learn, of the lowest 
classes, and many of them very abandoned characters—at all times, and 
in all places, very difficult to reach. But, when away from the restraints 
and influences of home, as we see it lamentably exemplified in the num- 
bers who have come out here from Christian lands, the difficulty of in- 
ducing them to consider the claims of religion is greatly increased. They 
are generally reckless, all-engrossed with the one absorbing thought of 
making money, and expect to go back home as soon as possible. 

It is doubtful, too, whether a Missionary would get any large number 
to attend, for any length of time, his preaching in Chinese, unless some 
inducement ‘vas held out to them, And it will probably be found that 
the best way of instructing them will be through the English. If some 
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encouragement were given to the emigrants to bring their families, and 
schools were opened where their children would be taught English, they 
could hardly be induced to return to China after they have grown up, 
and many of their parents would also become permanent residents. The 
hope of being taught English will have the effect, also, of bringing the 
older ones into contact with the Missionary ; and if he understands their 
language—which every Missionary, whose work is specially among them 
by all means should—he will have opportunities of holding Services and 
preaching to them in their mother tongue. Much may be done for them, 
however, by those who do not understand the language, by opening 
schools—Sunday and day and night schools—and instructing them 
through the English. Comparatively few, I suspect, of those who go to 
the United States are able to read understandingly their own language ; 
and they will never be able to read the Bible unless they are taught 
English. 

I heartily rejoice that our Church is arousing to a sense of her duty 
to the heathen Chinese in our own land, but I sincerely hope the suicidal 
policy of abandoning her work and neglecting her duty to the heathen 
in China, in order that she may do her duty to those in our own land, 
will never be attempted. That, to use a homely proverb, would be “ to 
rob Peter to pay Paul,” which has never been considered sound policy 
nor good morality. We have a duty to fulfil towards the heathen, both 
in China and America; so let us all, as Christian men, try, to the full 
measure of our ability, to do our whole duty. Our Master’s charge is, 
“This ought ye to do, and not leave the other undone.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Board at its last meeting, I 
was glad to find this: “Resolved, That the Foreign Committee be, and 
are hereby requested to use such means as may seem to them best to 
secure, through the representative of the United States in Japan, the 
abrogation of the law of that country which attaches a death penalty to 
the profession of Christianity among its own people.” I do most sin- 
cerely trust that the Committee will act on this recommendation, and 
forward another petition to the President, or adopt some other action 
which may seem to them better suited to secure the repeal of the law. 
I am sure the former petition had a good effect, but it should be followed 
np, and another petition sent to our present Government, asking that 
instructions be sent to the new Minister to continue to urge on the 
Japanese Government the abrogation of the law against Christianity. 
Last week I called on the British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, who was on 
a visit to Oosaka, and had a most interesting conversation of an hour 
with him on the subject of toleration in Japan, He thinks the present 
Government finds this one of the most difficult questions it has to deal 
with. Persons who are well disposed to foreigners and foreign trade 
are, he says, bitterly opposed to Christianity. Their opposition is with- 
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out reason, but they look back to the transactions of the Sixteenth 
Century, when the Roman Catholics were expelled from the country for 
interfering in politics, as a thing of yesterday. Their dislike to Christi- 
anity is entirely traditionary, but it is very strong. He has in his pos- 
session a pamphlet published by one who seems to be a free-trader in 
principle, and not opposed to foreign intercourse, out who says there is 
one thing he dislikes—these foreigners will bring with them their re- 
ligion, and this he will oppose with all his might, and will never consent 
to its introduction into the country. 

He thinks it would be better not to attempt public preaching yet, 
but to work on quietly in mastering the language, and preparing to meet 
the Budhist priests in argument. We must give more time for the 
minds of the Japanese to become prepared to look favorably on Christi- 
anity. Ina year or two, he thinks, the Government may be prepared to 
tolerate Christianity freely. In the meantime, we may be enlightening 
them by the distribution of Bibles and Christian books, and private in- 
struction of those we come into contact with. There would be no 
objection, even, to my inviting a dozen or two of my Japanese acquaint- 
ances to my own house, to hold Service and instruct them. On leaving, 
he assured me, and repeated it in a note afterwards, that he took the 
deepest interest in the subject; and I can but hope he will do all in his 
power to obtain the toleration of Christianity. Any effort that he may 
make will have a much better chance of success if supported by the 
United States Minister. 

He is perfectly correct in his opinion that the Government finds it 
a difficult question to deal with, but it will not be so difficult as they 
fear, certainly nothing like so difficult as the question which they have 
had to decide, foreign intercourse. Much of the opposition will cease 
as soon as the Government has repeated the law. Many with whom I 
have met, when asked why they object to Christianity, have replied, 
“Because it is forbidden in our country. And only this week I put the 
question to two intelligent very well educated scholars, “ Why do the 
Japanese oppose the Christian religion?” One who is favorably dis- 
posed replied, “It is interdicted by the laws of the country. The other, 
who is himself opposed, said “ Because it is forbidden by law and teaches 
men to cast away their parents and Emperors, z.e. does not permit the 
worship of Ancestors and Emperors. This represents truly much of the 
opposition of the educated classes, and as soon as the law is abrogated 
all such opposition will cease. 

There are others, however who oppose it for different reasons. Some 
of the official class oppose it, on the ground that it may cause trouble in 
the country, just as in former days, there was disturbance from the Bud- 
hists, causing at times bloodshed, and they do not wish to run the risk of 
a repetition of such scenes by the introduction of Christianity. Others 
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again, there are, who object to Christianity, because they are unwilling 
that any rival of the old national Sintoo faith should be allowed in the 
country. This is almost entirely from patriotic feelings, because they wish 
to restore the ancient national manners, and customs, and religion. This 
class oppose Budhism also for the same reason: it is foreign. Probably 
the opposition of neither of these classes would be very great ; certainly 
it would not proceed to open violence, for in neither case is it the result 
of any strong religious sentiment, or considerations of personal interest. 


But there will, unquestionably, be opposition of a very different kind 
made by the Priesthood. This question touches them very closely, and 
will lead to very serious consequences to them: the loss of influence, and 
worse, the loss of rice. They have not forgotten that, in forty years 
after the introduction of Roman Catholicism, Budhism, and the Budhist 
Priests, were entirely expelled from Nagasaki, and they will use every 
effort to prevent the re-introduction of Christianity into Japan. But 
lately their opposition showed itself. Some months ago, it was reported 
that the Government intended to legalize Christianity, and the Budhist 
Priests at the Capital, it is said, sent orders to the Priests in different 
places to assemble at Miako, for the purpose of trying to overthrow the 
Government, and set up another member of the Imperial family, in place 
of the present Mikado. But the plot came to the knowledge of the 
authorities, and a few of the ringleaders among the Priests were arrested, 
and the whole thing was stopped at once. It will be from the Priests 
that the most active opposition will proceed, but a little firmness and 
promptness on the part of the Government, as in this case, will prevent 
any very serious consequences. 

The pamphlets which are published against Christianity, are not, by 
any means, positive evidences of any wide-spread opposition to Chris- 
tianity. They are mostly anonymous, and may proceed from the Bud- 
hist Priests. In the case of one such pamphlet, a missionary thinks he 
has traced it to an old Budhist Priest, who was a frequent visitor at my 
house, bought a number of Bibles and Tracts of me, and professed to be 
greatly interested in the Christian religion before I went home. 


But whatever may be the amount of opposition, of one thing I feel 
certain, if Christianity were tolerated, great numbers would almost im- 
mediately become nominal, and many of them, no doubt, earnest, sincere 
and faithful Christians. And Japan greatly needs Christianity, to re- 
generate it, for the Budhist and Sintoo religions seem to have lost all 
hold on the hearts, and have ceased to influence the lives, of the higher 
classes; and the lower classes have scarcely any respect for the Priests, 
and consequently their teachings have very little effect on them. 
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FROM REY. G. W. GIBSON. 
Monrovia, February 2, 1870. 


In a communication to you, a few months ago, I referred to the desire 
of some of the tribes, interior from this place, for Christian Missions 
and schools, Ialso mentioned the urgent request made of me to open a 
school at Boporo, and my reply, to the effect that I should be happy to 
comply so soon as I could see the way open. 

There is no doubt in my mind, that the time has arrived for the com- 
mencement of missionary operations among the people of that region of 
country. About eight weeks ago, there were several of the leading men 
in from Boporo, who, having heard of me as a “ Gop man,” and one of 
those who had sent Arabic Testaments to their town, called to see me, 
and invited me to visit their country, «nd to put a school there. These 
repeated solicitations impressed me more and more with the desire to do 
something for these people, begging for light. I laid the matter before 
two of my most advanced theological students, one of whom readily 
responded to the call, and offered to go out at once as a teacher and 
catechist, until he shall be prepared for ordination. I thought it well to 
send out and test the earnestness of these people, in their expressed 
desire for a school. I accordingly made arrangements, and sent out the 
Catechist, with a number of books, slate pencils, &c., and a letter to the 
king, with instructions to proceed at once to the opening of a school, if 
favorably received, and remain there until further directions be sent him. 
On arriving at “ To-to-Korie,” ten miles east of Boporo, the capital of 
the Mandingo country, and eighty-three miles north by east from Mon- 
rovia, King Marmoru assembled his chiefs and head men, and on the 
matter being laid before them by Professor Blyden, with my letter, 
expressed great pleasure and gratification at the prospect of a school in 
his country. He brought forward five boys, his own, and his brother’s 
sons first, to be enrolled as members of the school, and assures the 
teacher that he shall be supplied with any number of pupils that he 
may call for. As a further evidence of his earnestness in this matter, 
he has sent down to me one of his younger sons, a lad of about eleven 
or twelve years of age, to ve educated in Monrovia, where he may come 
in immediate contact with civilization. A school-room and dwelling 
are given to us without charge, and protection to the teachers guaran- 
teed by the king. Marmoru is the most powerful king in the regions 
interior of Monrovia, and possesses the road from “ Musardu” to the sea, 
a distance of over two hundred miles. Having received in early life 
some educational advantages ‘in Liberia, he has much more compre- 
hensive views than most native chiefs. He evinces a most laudable 
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desire to further the education of the children and youth of his coun- 
try, as well as to enter upon the most friendly terms with the Liberian 
government. 

Here, then, we have a most flourishing school and station, in the 
centre of this interesting region of country, at the rich metropolis and 
capital towns of Boporo and To-to-Korie, where not less than ten 
different tribes are largely represented. There, that school may have 
the patronage and protection of a powerful king, ruling over not less, 
it is supposed, than forty or fifty thousand inhabitants. 

Shall we enter this field, now so inviting? Will the Committee 
authorize at once the occupying of this point as a station? There is a 
teacher already on the spot, and a day and Sabbath school cpen for the 
first time in this town. And there is no other Christian school or station 
within sixty miles on the Monrovia side, and who can tell how many hun- 
dreds on the other? 

I am aware that a station of such importance ought to have, at least, 
two ordained missionaries ; but since they are not to be had, at present, 
let us not deny it a school. The school-teacher, acting, also, as cate- 
chist, with an occasional visit from a presbyter, may do much toward 
making a beginning, until better arrangements can be effected. Here is 
an opening for some student in the Divinity school at Philadelphia, who 
is preparing to come to Africa, to labor for Curisr. <A dry, healthy 
atmosphere, rich country, abounding in beautiful landscapes, elevated 
hills, rich valleys, with the charming streams of water murmuring along, 
present an inviting aspect. Here horses thrive, and cattle abound, while 
the eyes may feast upon the extensive rice and cotton fields, from the 
latter of which are annually manufactured those immense quantities of 
cloths that find their way to the Liberia, Sierra Leone, and other 
markets. Here rich markets are open, supplied from a vast area of 
country. But here, too, is the Mohammedan mosque, and the pagan 
shrine. Alas! 

“ Byery prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 


With my ordinary health and strength, Ishall be able, D. V., to visit 
the station once a quarter, until an ordained missionary sball be sent 
there. . 

Thereis a good deal more that can be said in favor of our occupying 
this point at once, with a view of making it our central interior station ; 
but it would protract this communication to too great a length. I hope 
enough has been said to satisfy you that this is the time to begin 
there. My idea is, to open at present simply a station, with a school and 
religious instruction by the catechist; but, as soon as an ordained mis- 
sionary can be sent there, to establish a training school, to raise up 
laborers for the interior work. It appears in every way to be particu- 
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larly adapted for such an operation. I think a prominent Mission 
station at To-to-Korie, with a training school of about twenty-five 
native students, from the different surrounding tribes, preparing to enter 
the vast interior as ministers and teachers, would be a grand enterprise 
for our Mission in this country, and one that would soon be instrumental 
in scattering the light of Christianity to scores of thousands now in 
darkness. I think we have confined our efforts too much to the coast. 
Ought we not to sound the Gospel in the “regions beyond?” 

Should Providence provide the means for such an operation at To-to- 
Korie, as above referred to, and no one be found to carry it on, rather 
than that it linger, I should have to say, like one of old, “Here am I, 
send me.” Cheerfully would I, if duty called, leave my present, for 
that field of operation. 

The Foreign Committee approve the suggestion of Mr. Gibson, and 


have made an appropriation for the opening of a station at Zoto-Korie. 


INTERESTING STATEMENTS FROM PROFESSOR BLYDEN AND 
WINWOOD READE, Esq. 


Monrovia, February 5, 1870. 


I HAVE just returned from a brief visit to the Boporo regions. Mr. 
W. Winwood Reade, an English traveller, author of Savage Africa, 
accompanied me. Rey. G. W. Gibson, of the Episcopal Church, anxious 
to respond to the urgent calls which are so loudly made for teachers 
from that quarter, sent out with me one of his candidates for orders to: 
open a school in that country. The King, Marmoru, was not at Boporo 
when we reached that town, but at Toto-Korie, a fortified town ten miles 
on the east. We proceeded thither, where the king received us in fine 
style, and especially welcomed the teacher. Two days after we arrived, 
on Friday, January 21st, he called his principal men together in a large 
open building in the town, and presented in their presence his own and 
his brother’s children to form the nucleus of a school. 

He exhorted the people on the importance of such establishments 
among them. He said that he himself having lived a little while at 
Monrovia when a boy—sent thither by King Boatswain, his father—-- 
had gained some insight into civilization, which had proved of so much 
advantage to him, and he only regretted that his knowledge was so 
exceedingly limited. He now felt grateful for the opportunity afforded 
him of introducing among the children of the country the advantage of 
book-learning. 

I then read a chapter from the Bible, and prayed, after which I took 
down the names of the boys presented, and gave them primers. They 
seemed delighted. After introducing to them the teacher—who made 
a few remarks—and entreating them to be kind to him, I dismissed 
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the assembly by permission of the king. That was a day long to be 
remembered by all who were:present. To me it was a great and 
solemn privilege. Mr. Winwood Reade, who proclaims himself a free 
thinker, and who has not much faith in missions as religious agencies, 
could not resist the influence of the occasion. He drew up a paper 
giving his impressions of the country, etc., which he left with the 
king. I send you a copy herewith. 

Mr. Gibson has assumed a great responsibility in opening a school 
at Toto-Korie. I hope he will be sustained by his Board. The Epis- 
copalians are thus first in the field; but the field is large and needy. 


Copy of a written statement made by Mr. W. Winwood Reade, 
and left with Marmoru, King of the Gondo country: 

Toro-Korin, January 22, 1870. 

I desire to state that having paida visit to Marmoru, King of Boporo, 
resident in this town, he received me hospitably, and made me a hand- 
some present when I left him. 

Marmoru is evidently the most powerful king in the regions interior 
of Monrovia. He possesses the road from Musardu and other inland 
states to the sea; the whole of their trade is therefore in his hands. 

It is my opinion that the favor of this king should be cultivated, 
not only by the Liberian government, but also by missionaries, travelers, 
and foreign merchants. 

Marmoru haying received some education in Liberia, has much larger 
views than most native chiefs. On the present occasion a school having 
been established under the auspices of Professor Blyden, of Liberia 
College, he has shown a most laudable desire to further the education of 
the children of his town; he is also desirous that missionaries, and 
indeed settlers generally, should take up their abode with him. 

Toto-Korie, situated about ten miles east of Boporo, appears to me 
to be well adapted for a settlement ; as a trading station, it offers remark- 
able advantages, receiving as it does all the produce from the interior ; 
the soil is suitable for all the requirements of a plantation, the situation 
seems healthy; stores, etc., can be brought up from the settlements in 
three days; and it is naturally of advantage to those who attempt to 
exercise a moral and educational influence over these people that their 
ruler should be well disposed towards projects of that kind, and appar- 


ently so well acquainted with the value of knowledge. 
(Signed) W. Winwoop Reape. 


GENERAL MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mouammepanism in Sourn Arrica,.—The Wesleyan Missionary 
Notices says: “The great obstacle and rival to all Christian Missionary 
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enterprise in the towns of the Cape Colony is Mohammedanism. Yet it 
is precisely the existence of that system, with its pernicious influence 
upon society, its soul-destroying errors, and the necessity of effecting its 
overthrow, that requires us to maintain a citadel and a militant host. 
The worship of the False Prophet was imported into South Africa 
during the period of Dutch rule, from their dependencies in the Eastern 
Archipelago. It gradually found favor among the slaves, and, since: 
their emancipation, has made rapid strides. At least one-fifth of the 
population of Capetown is Mohammedan, and its converts are many 
in Stellenbosch, Simonstown, Port Elizabeth, and other places. As a 
system, for a long time, it consisted chiefly in a negation of Christianity, 
the use of certain apparel, the observance of certain feasts, and a few 


simple rites. As epitomized by one of our old Missionaries, it meant, to 


most of its votaries, nothing beyond ‘cakes, coffee, and a red handker- 
chief on the head.’ But of late it has had regular intercourse with 
Mecca. Youths have been sent to the sacred shrine, and come back con- 
secrated priests. Mosques have been built, rival sects have instituted 
quarrels, and been repeatedly before the law courts; Turkish Consuls 
and other gentlemen have guarded their interests, and, on the strength 
of their sectarian zeal, met with the Sultan of Turkey’s regards, and the 
fate of many an election has been determined by a host of Abduls, 
whom Christian legislators and councillors have courted. Islamism 
counts now among its numbers here many of the most respectable and 
wealthy colored classes ; numbers of clerks and mechanics worship in its 
mosques ; thousands join in its merry holiday-keeping, noisy festivals, 
rigorous fasts, luxurious feasts, and illuminations of house and cemetery. 
It is the great panderer to vice. It has a strong hold on the passions of 
the people by its close affinities to the carnal mind; it fosters their pre- 
judices against a spiritual religion by its system of bodily exercise ; it 
commends itself to their understanding by its vaunted sobriety, in which 
many Christians, by name and profession, are so shamefully defective ; 
it plays on their fears by its supposed powers of witchcraft, and of 
inflicting or removing at will the direst diseases, and by its knowledge 
and use of slow poisons, And it offers a social status to colored people, 
which they do not seem to attain under other auspices.” 
MADAGASCAR. 

A DiremMMa IN WHICH THE MISSIONARIES HAVE BEEN PLacep.—Dr, 
Davidson, a Medical Missionary at the capital, but who, as he himself 
says, “ not being under any society,” is in a position to judge impartially 
of the present state of things in the island, writes from Antananarivo, in 
November last, as follows: “The whole of Imerina is now nominally 
Christian. I have already informed you of the burning of the idols, and 
the great spread of Christianity. Since I wrote, the change has been 
going on, Churches by the hundred have been erected, and religious, 
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services established. This church-building and church-going is partly 
spontaneous, and partly the result of a fear among the people that 
neglect in these respects would offend the Government. In many 
districts the people are ignorant of even the rudimentary notions of 
Christianity, and meet, Quaker-like, in silence, and depart without any 
worship ; but they are, as a rule, arisciétte to receive instruction, but the 
means of meeting an emergency so sudden and unexpected are totally 
imadequate. The older Churches, where there are numbers of trained 
and trusted members, exerted themselves in the work of evangelization, 
The numbers sent, however, were far from meeting the necessities of the 
country districts. The Government now stepped in, and offered to help. 
The agents of the London Missionary Society were now placed somewhat 
ina dilemma, Should they refuse to co-operate with the Government, 
the latter would, nevertheless, and all the same, proceed on its way, and 
the work now begun might be, as it were, entirely taken out of their 
hands, just at the time when, of all others, there was a need of European 
influence and help ; while, on the other hand, by allying themselves with 
the State, they might become to a certain extent BEB CSPORY to transactions 
_ of which they could not approve. . . wio'_ihtiek Looking wat.the 

thing as it actually is, one can scarcely see daria else was possible for the 
Mission, but accept the help and interference of the State upon its own 
terms. And considering that the selection of the preachers has been 
conceded to the Churches, much has been gained. Considering, too, the 
personal character of the present Queen, we have little reason to fear any 
undue interference with the liberties of the Christian Church. But, on 
the other hand, we must not forget that the Sovereign here is absolute, 
that almost all the country churches are supplied by preachers holding 
their appointments from, and responsible to her, and that this power in 
other hands might be used with sad results.” 


Ma re en ae Naers 


THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue following letter is from a worthy Rector in Michigan, in whose 
congregation an association of ladies has been formed for the support 
of Miss Scott, of the African Mission. 

The statement that the interest of his people in the work at home 
rises in proportion to their interest in the work abroad, is but another 
fact corroborating the truth of the assertion, that Churches giving 
to both foreign and domestic Missions, give more to domestic, than those 
do who give nothing to foreign—an assertion based on the statistics of 
the Church. This, we believe, holds true of the great majority of 
parishes, as reported in the Proceedings of the Board of Missions. 
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This Michigan Church shows what “a thorough working out of the 
Parochial System” will accomplish, something that should rouse the 


attention of others to its adoption: 
“March 22, 1870. 


“Enclosed is P. O. Order for six dollars ($6.00), for one year’s sub- 
scription to Carrier Dove, for our First, Third, and Fourth Ward 
Sunday-schools. 

“T am glad to say that our ‘ Woman’s Missionary Society’ is getting 
on nicely. Our first month’s payments (the weekly pledges, which run 
from one cent to twenty, collected once a month) are about all in, and 
make up one-twelfth of the four hundred and fifty dollars. The Ist of 
May, by Gon’s blessing, the amount for the quarter will go forward. 
The ladies are very much interested in the success of the plan, and not 
unwilling to work for Africa, which, just now, seems, in some respects, 
the most forlorn of our foreign stations. The Society has a monthly 
meeting on the afternoon of the first Tuesday in each month, in our 
Chapel. It is gratifying to be able to state that just as we entered 
upon this work for Curisr in heathen lands, interest in home work began 
to revive, and Gop is blessing us, Our contributions for Domestic and 
Diocesan Missions are on the steady increase; and subscriptions for 
a Rectory, much needed, have, this week, reached about $5000. I have 
always contended that Gop would bless such as would, from the heart, 
work hard, and give liberally, for those ‘living in darkness and the 
shadow of death.’ These last items are mentioned only to show that 
the principle is a true one: ‘The more we do for Curisr in heathen 
lands and the wide field of our Far West, the more richly blessings from 
heaven are returned into our own bosom,’” 


Tse following may be taken as a specimen of the letters received 
concerning the first number of our new paper, issued in the interest of 
the two departments Domestic and Foreign : 

“ April 4th, 1870. 

“ Rey. anp Dear Sir: First No. of ‘Home anp Anroap’ received, 
and I am exceedingly pleased with it. It ought to go to every family in 
the Church, and, if it does, must be productive of a deeper and more 
enlightened interest in the good cause of Missions. I wish to introduce 
it into every family in my parish,” 


FAMILY MISSIONARY BOXES. 


Boxxs of a light material and tasteful appearance, with appropriate 
texts of Scripture, are now issued by the Foreign Committee, agreeably 
to the plan inaugurated by them some years ago, They are intended 
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both for the adults and young children of the family, enabling all, each 
in his measure, to contribute to the spread of the Gospel among the 
heathen. It is earnestly hoped that no family in the Church will be long 
without this little Treasury, sacred in its uses and fruits to the promotion 
of the Redeemer’s glory and the salvation of mankind. 

The boxes will be afforded gratuituously to all who will contribute. 

A single box will be sent by mail, and packages by express, free of 
charge, to all applicants. When ordered in large numbers, it is to be 
understood that it is done with the approval of the Rector, before dis- 
tribution. 

1, Every box will be numbered and registered at the Office of the 
Foreign Committee, 19 Bible House, New York. 


2. Boxes will be sent to Rectors, who will undertake to distribute 
them either personally, or by agents appointed by themselves. 


3. Each Rector will keep a list of the number of each box delivered 
by him, with the name of the person holding it, record the amount 
received from each, and send to this office, at stated times, with his 
remittances, a list of his members and their contributions. 


4, The boxes will be open on Christmas Day and at Easter in each 
year. 

Every holder of a box will be regarded as a member of the Foreign 
Missionary Box Association, and a proper certificate of membership will 
be sent on the receipt of the first contribution. 

The boxes are put up in cartons of ten and twenty each, which will 
be delivered free of expense, by Express, on the receipt of orders sent to 
this office, 19 Bible House, New York, Rev. 8. D. Denison, D.D. 


THH CARRIER DOVE. 


A Monthly Paper for the Young. Hight Copies to one Address, one dollar a year. 
A single Copy, twenty-five cents a year. 

Besipres Letters for the children written by our own Missionaries, 
the editor aims to give in this Paper the most interesting Stories which 
can be had on Missionary and other Christian topics. Four beautiful 
Engravings are given in each number. 

A gentleman in the West, who devotes time and means in promoting 
the circulation of a healthy literature among the young, writes: “Iam 
acquainted with nearly all the papers for the young published in this 
country and in England, but I do not consider any of them equal to 
‘THe Carrier Dove.’” A lady writes: “Send me forty copies of that 
best of all children’s papers, “ ‘Tur Carrier Dove.’” The editor of the 
Guiding Star, of this city, writes: “‘Tu Carrizr Dovz’ is the most 
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beautiful children’s paper I have yet seen.” Specimen copies are sent 
free on application. 

Orders should be addressed to the Rzy. 8. D. Drntson, D. D., No. 
19 Biste Housn, New York. 


HOME AND ABROAD. 
Devoted to Domestic and Foreign Missions, Protestant Episcopal Church. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIFTEENTH OF EACH MONTH. 


Trrms—One Hundred Copies, $10 per annum: Single Copies, 25 cts., 
per annum. 


A. T. TWING, 
8. D. DENISON. 


Orders to be sent to 17 and 19 Bible House, New York. 


Remittances to be made to the Ruy. 8. D. Denison, D.D., 19 Bible 
House, New York. 
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Home Missions to Colored People. 


MAY, 1870. 


A NECESSARY STATEMENT. 

We find it necessary again to state that our Commission has no 
General Agent in the field visiting the Parishes, preaching and making 
addresses in the Churches and soliciting funds. 

Hence our main reliance is on the voluntary action of the Paro- 
chial Clergy ;—on their sense of duty to this department of the Church’s 
work ;—-on their interest in the salvation of the race in whose behalf we 
are laboring ;—on their sympathy with them in their present perils, 
arising from their new civil and political condition ;—on their readiness 
to be co-workers with their Lorp in blessing the souls for whom, as 
well as for us, He poured out his precious blood, and as at this glorious 
Easter season, rose again from the dead. 

We say that our main reliance is on the voluntary action of our Paro- 
chial Ministers in bringing this department of the general Missionary 
work of the Church distinctly and prominently before their people, and 
asking them to contribute liberally to its sustentation. 

We beg our Ministerial brethren to remember this, and speedily to 
gather the alms of their people in our behalf. 

We are most thankful to those of them who have already done this, 
during the present year, and shall not soon forget the kindly and gene- 
rous manner in which the duty has been performed, nor the cheering 
words of approval and sympathy with which in many cases their remit- 
tances have been accompanied. 

Still there are very many Rectors and Pastors from whom, as yet, no 
response to the call of the Church, in behalf of its African Home Mission, 
has been received. 

Brethren! we invoke your consideration and your help,—and that 
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On the first of April our Treasury was overdrawn $1,400! 

Up to the hour in which these lines are written (April 20th) the 
salaries of our faithful, earnest, and most laborious Missionaries and 
Teachers for the month of March are necessarily UNPAID; much to the 
regret and mortification of the executive Committee, and (what is of far 
more consequence) to the annoyance, and worry and (in some cases at 
least) distress of the laborers in the field. 

“ Brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 

The work itself;—the action of our Church in her highest Missionary 
Council, undertaking this work and sending forth laborers ;—the pledges 
which in the name and by the authority, of the Church, have been 
publicly and solemnly given ;—the past success and present promise of 
the Mission;—its bearing on the welfare and prosperity of our coun- 
try ;—its relation to the success of Missionary labor in Africa; to 
the regeneration of that vast continent;—its reclamation from the 
dominion of the Prince of Darkness and its benediction by the Gospel of 
our Lorp Jesus Curist;—alike forbid,—earnestly and solemnly forbid, 
the present apathy of Churchmen in this respect, and the consequent 


withholding of their active support and their liberal contributions. 


We are aware that we speak strongly,—that we are importunate. 
But necessity is laid upon us to do so. In the present state of our 
Mission, silence, or faltering words, were out of place, if not sin. 

“Men of” the Church, “help”! 

During the past month we have received from two Lay Mempers of 
our Church in the City of New York, liberal donations to our Treasury, 
sent on to our office, without solicitation on our part and unexpectedly. 
Little do these noble and kind friends know what comfort and joy their 
spontaneous and thoughtful liberality gave to those who are bearing the 
burden and heat of the day in this section of the Master’s vineyard. That 
Gop will follow it with His blessing both to the giver and those for 
whose benefit it was given, is most certain. 


How many of our wealthy Lay men and Lay women in New York 
and other cities and-places will come and “do likewise” during the 


following month, not waiting to be asked for a gift, or for a collec- 
tion in their Parish Church ? 


Remember the words of the Lorp Jxsus, how He said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive!” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
(From the Report of Miss Kennedy.) 
I wave never had so pleasant a season in school before, as I have had 


this year. The children have been more studious and more obedient 
than usual, and I have had more real pleasure in teaching. 


The probability is now that we will have a new chapel of our own 
before’ long. The ground has already been selected, and negotiations 
entered upon for the purchase of it. Subscriptions are on foot for the 
money required, and altogether the matter is beginning to wear a very 
business-like aspect. 

Mr. Brady is soon to go North for assistance, and we are talking of 
a fair and festival by and by. Two boxes have been promised us from 
friends at home, and a good many things have already been forwarded 
for the same purpose. 

(From the Report of the Rev. C. O. Brady.) 

Since I last wrote you in regard to Mission work in my field of labor, 
I have been very busy. I have had very little time to write, but I trust 
my time has been used in such a way that Gop may, of His infinite good- 
ness and mercy, bless my labors, that some souls may come into the ark 
of His holy, visible Church on earth, and in it prepare for the glorious 
Church triumphant. 

My parishioners, who are now worshipping in St. Paul’s Church, are 
on the increase. The Rt. Rey. the Bishop of North Carolina visited our 
Church on Sunday, the 20th inst., and confirmed sixteen candidates, on 
which occasion we had a very full congregation, and the whole staff of 
the clergy of the city was present. We had a glorious time, long to be 
remembered. I never saw the Bishop look more happy and heavenly 
than while officiating that evening. I only wish you had been here on that 
long-to-be-remembered occasion. The glorious work goes steadily on. 
Our Lenten Services are well attended. We have Morning Prayers at 
61 a.m., and Evening Prayers at 6 p.o., daily; every Sunday at 103 a.m., 
and 74 p.m. Ask the rich churches of New York to aid this great and 
glorious work of the Home Mission to Colored People. 

My school continues full; and although some have left for other and 
quite as important duties, namely, to labor with their parents; yet there 
is still an attendance of from fifty-five to sixty every day; and I am 
happy to state I have some well qualified for higher branches. I feel 
much encouraged, as I can see the good work going steadily on. 


NEWBERN, N. 0. 
(From the Report of Miss 8. G. Swetland.) 
The routine of school has gone on during the month as usual, I have 
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as many pupils enrolled as in February—viz., one hundred and twenty- 
six; but the attendance is not quite so regular as heretofore. A number 
of my scholars live some two and three miles from town, and the Spring 
work having fairly commenced, it is only in bad weather they can be 
spared from their labor. This is not a subject for complaint, but rather 
is just as it should be. Let labor and study go hand in hand, then there 
is full promise for the future. I am now beginning to see results from 
the instruction of the past months. There is a decided improvement in 
scholarship and deportment. I sometimes feel this work to be wearying 
and disheartening, yet it has its pleasures as well as trials; without light 
there would be no shadow. Thus far, March has proved the coldest 
month of the season; and although I do not like cold, I have been 
braced by it, and find myself stronger than I was during the early part 
of the Winter. 


NOTICE.—The Office of the Commission of Home Missions for Colored People has been removed 
from Room No. 10, Bible House, to Room No. 37. 

It is hoped that this change, made for the sake of economy, will not lead to any delay in the 
receipt of our letters ; and it will not, if our friends will remember that hereafter they should address 
us at NO. 37 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of Home Missions to Colored People acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums from March 1st, 1870, to April 1st, 1870: 
VERMONT. CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


Arlington—St. James’ Church .... $10 00 $1000 Jordan—Christ Church.,§.B.G.. 9 50 
Auburn—John H. Chedell, Esq... 20 00 


MASSACHUSETTS. Ithaca—K. L. Grant, Jr........... 2500 54 50 
Boston—St. Paul’s Church........ 142 00 
Jamaica Plains—St. John’s Ch., LONG ISLAND. 
through Am. Little Neck—Zion Church ......... 23 80 
Ch. Miss. So.. 100 00 Jamaica—C. Ko. is, Wenn eerie 500 28 80 
Dorchester—St. Mary’s Church.... 5100 298 00 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


RHODE ISLAND. ADAG PIR EOE, See 400 400 
Providence—St. Stephen’s Church 126 10 126 10 NEW JERSEY 
’ CONNECTICUT. Frechold—St. Peter’s, a parish- 
Litchfield—St. Michael’s Church.. 10 00 TONGEM, oo ee sentans eee 5 00 
New Haven—Miss F. H. Butler, for Hoboken—Zion Church.........-.. 17 00 22 00 
* Canfield Orphan 
AByIUMIT ohn. See 20 00 PENNSYLVANIA. 
es poy Church, for Miles | Grove. cowie ode A 9 2 00 
iss E. J. Kennedy 100 00 hil 14— : 4 
Harifora—Christ Chavch, for ou) Philadelphia—Rev. Jas. Saul...... 100 00 102 00 
Heskethi.. 0 ik < 250 00 __, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
“ A member of Trinity Washington—Freedman’s Bureau. 180 00 180 00 


| aeab boa anode 100 00 MICHIGAN. 
A. Hallam, $6 add’l.. 78 64 858 54 Detroit—Fort_ Wayne, Rev. C. W. 
1UC. 


EEE i poh oie al eee 200 200 
New York—Trinity Church, Sexa- WISCONSIN, 
Opiate tan femas 65 20 Milwaukie—W. Smith, Esq....... 2000 20 06 
ge St. Paul’s Church..... 167 69 
i St. Timothy’s Church 17 00 $1,915 83 
% Seance aie ae Amount previously acknowledged... 6,714 49 
West Point—M. H.M............. 10 00 519 89 Total. .scckestsenes ee ee eeenee $8,630 32 


SUPPLIES.—One package from Rev. Mr. Bean of Staten Island; one package through Rev: Dr. 


Twing ; one box from J. C, Torrer, Esq.; one do. from Grace Church, West Farms; one box do. from 
Rey, Dr. Washburn, for Miss A. Chapman, of Asheville, N. C. 


